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MEN IN 
YOUR SERVICE 


when you put a 
Warner & Swasey 


MACHINE ON 
YOUR FLOOR 


Engineers who have spent their lives 
developing one machine to the highest effi- 
ciency—the Warner & Swasey Turret Lathe. 

Designers who have created a machine 
whose power, speed, accuracy and ease 
of operation are in the basic design. 

Field engineers whose job is to help you 
get the most from your machine every day 
of every year you use it—by aiding you 
with tooling set-ups, feeds and speeds—help 
for your operators. 

Representatives who recommend your 
investment only when they are certain it 
will make you a profit. 

Management that operates on the princi- 
ple you must be satisfied with your Wamer 
& Swasey purchase not only when it is new 
but always. 

These are what you get in addition to the 
machine itself when you specify Warner & 
Swasey. They pay you dividends for years 
—in lower maintenance, maximum produc- 

tion at lower cost, greater precision in 
your product, and'satisfied operators. 
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WHEN a vessel takes “time out”\and comes to us for attention, the 

able men who man our shipyards swing swiftly into action. Upon the 

work in hand they focus the expert knowledge they have gleaned through 

long experience. And to their aid they call the quick assistance of all the 

widely varied mechanical resources which TODD possesses in such ample 

measure. Sometimes the ship we service is a sleek, luxurious liner— 

sometimes a small but sturdy ocean tramp. > > > > 

No matter what the task before us, our staff has one clear goal. We 

Todd cosvico Got eny type of chip eapele er ex aim, at all times, to send each vessel speedily back to service seaworthy 
ete a eheoun and sound... in such condition that we may take pride in what we 
have accomplished. > ? > > > > > 


| () SHIPYARDS CORPORATION 


Topp Mosmgz Dry Docxs INc. Topp Seatrize Dray Docks Inc. ... . Seattle 
Topp-Jounson Day Docxs Inc.. New Orleans Topp ComsusTIONn Equipment, Inc. . New York 
*Topp Gatvesron Day Docks INC. . Galveston Topp On Burners, Lrp. .... . London, Eng. 
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MOQ AI LO ITIL ITLL LILI LES EE 
THIS 


BUSINESS WEEK 


Business Weex’s cover picture wa 
taken three and a half months ago in the 
German city of Munich—when Britain; 
Prime Minister and Italy's Duce met 
for the first time. This week they met 
again, in Rome, and the subject of con- 
versation was indirectly the same— 
“peace in our time.” More immediately, 
says Business Abroad (page 46), the meet- 
ing is likely to determine what's ahead {or 
Spain, the probable outcome of the I talo- 
French colonial issue, and whether o 
not (probably not) Italy will get a much- 
needed British loan. 


Sec. Wautiace’s weas for coping with 
crop surpluses by the plausible (but not 
so simple) expedient of boosting con- 
sumption are slowly maturing along 
lines less upsetting than his tentative 
“two-price” plan of last fall. “Cracker- 
Barrel” Food Plan, page 14, gives you 
the general idea. 


Most BUsINEss MEN must have found it 
hard to detect anything conservative 
in the President’s annual budget mes 
sage. Yet there was one moderate angle, 
as Business Weex’s economist points 
out on page 17. 


Tue Constitution says “No state shall 
. .. lay any imposts or duties on imports 
or exports.” But what is an “impost or 
duty?” The table on page 22 points out 
ten kinds of laws that have become e+ 
pecially common as interstate trade bar- 
riers in the last few years. 
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Yes, hes DICTATING 


STENOTYPY 


ENOTYPY is the verbatim, phonetic 
typing of speech for purposes of record. 
It was used exclusively to report the 
Lindbergh-Hauptmann, Black Legion, 
and numerous other trials, and the last two 
Democratic National Conventions. Steno- 
typists report nine out of ten general con- 
ventions; the method is also widely used 
by court reporters as well as thousands 
stenographers and secretaries in offices. 
The Stenotype itself is small—light— 
easily portable—silent in action—and 
operates by touch, the same as a type- 
writer. On its keyboard of only 23 oa 
can be represented the sound equivalent 
of any word; punctuation and missing 
letters being indicated by combinations 
of keys, struck simultaneously. 
Multiple-key instead of single-key oper- 
ation explains yan speed, which 
average: a word per stroke. Plain English 
letters insure its legrbility, accuracy, and 
interchangeable notes for reading by any 
operator. Combine these advantages, and 
you have the reason why business execu- 
tives today are employing more and more 
Stenotype-trained secretaries and stenog- 
raphers. No extra outlay is needed, as 
each Stenotypist owns or her own 
machine. 


... not saying: 
“Have you got that, 
Miss Smith?” 


B Bpoony the beauty of dictating to a Stenotypist—you 
can always be sure of accuracy, and of as much speed 
as your needs require. Both are assured by the machine 
recording of your words. Speed is in reserve—like that of 
your motor car. It’s there when you need it. And accuracy 
(just as vitally important) is there, regardless of speed— 
for Stenotype notes never vary. Stenotypy, in fact, was 
originally invented by an ace reporter, Ward Stone Ireland, 
to bring dictators these two advantages—to do for short- 
hand what the typewriter did for longhand. 


No More Dictation Hold-Ups 


Since note-making is entirely mechanical, Stenotypy sup- 
lies the final missing link to the mechanized office. Your 
tenotypist types plain English letters (see specimens 

below), by touch, using all ten fingers on 23 featherlight 
keys. The present Stenotype speed record is 382 words per 
minute. Half that stenographic rate would probably be 
ample to meet your requirements; but this margin thea 
how much simpler and easier the whole dictation job 
becomes in thousands of offices where Stenotypy is already 
routine procedure. 


Interchangeable Notes Speed Output! 


With Stenotypists in your organization, emergencies can 
be met by Taosion and transcription performed simul- 
taneously. Reason: any Stenotype operator can read any 
other operator’s notes. This not only speeds output, but 
gives correspondence greater flexibility. Many offices also 
preserve their permanently legible poo pe notes as 
source records . . . In short, for practical efficiency, here 
are advant that warrant your interest and investiga- 
tion. Read the details at left; then decide to look further 
into the subject—soon. Ask your local business college or 
write us. 


i An interesting booklet, “Stenotypy in Your Office,” gives the 
full story. 


A request on your letterhead will bring it promptly. 
Address Dept. 138-ST. 


THE STENOTYPE COMPANY 
4101 S. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 
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@ Are you contemplating plant re-location or 
expansion? Then you'll be offered lures — 
lures in the form of free buildings . . . free 
moving expenses . . . tax exemptions . . . 
and sweat shop labor. But remember—where 
there’s bait there’s usually a hook! 
Farsighted manufacturers seek economic— 
not special inducements. And while New 
Jersey offers no special inducements at the 
expense of its existing industries, it does 
offer economic advantages, second to none. 
Fair taxes . . . unequalled transportation . . . 
labor that prizes the right to work . . . co- 
operative government . . . the nation’s largest 
market. That's why in six months alone, 499 
industries have located in New Jersey. 


LOWER DISTRIBUTION COSTS 
Within overnight delivery is concentrated 
23% of the nation’s wealth —a market of 
20,000,000 consumers. To reach the markets 
of the world, New Jersey offers 14 railroads, 
500 miles of deep sea waterways, 1700 miles 
of improved highways and 4 major airlines. 

Learn more about New 
Jersey’s economic advantages 
—write for your copy of the 
“New Industrial Digest of 
New Jersey”. The New Jer- 
sey Council, Dept) B6, State 
House, Trenton, New Jersey. 


NEW JERSEY 


A GOOD PLACE TO WORK, 
TO LIVE ...AND TO PLAY 


GeIIr ic cea itverxsD 
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No Dry Pumps 

Mororists worriep over future gaso- 
line supplies are reassured by Hugh D. 
Miser, U. S. Geological Survey, who 
says that known petroleum reserves, plus 
oil shales, plus coal that can be converted 
into gasoline, will provide sufficient motor 
fuel for over 2,000 years. . . . Registered 
Rooms, Inc., New York, will coordinate 
and relay information on sleeping quar- 
ters for visitors to Wofld’s Fair. . . . 
Engineers solved problem of revolving 
100 ton turntable carrying Ford Motor’s 
exhibit at New York World’s Fair by 
floating it in circular moat and operating 
it with small electric motor. 


“Time Marches On” 


Suort Movie reature “March of Time” 
will be promoted to full length film in 
productions starting early this year... . 
Massachusetts Federation of Taxpayers, 
Boston, begins radio program over six 
stations to rouse rent-payers, property 
owners and voters on dangers of grow- 
ing taxation. . . . Marmon-Herrington 
Co., Indianapolis, gives its own all- 
wheel-drive Ford trucks and V-plows a 
boost in pointing out that highway 
snow-removal technique has shifted from 
waiting for the end of a snowfall and use 
of ponderous equipment, to starting with 
fast, light scrapers as soon as the fall 
begins. . . . The NRA eagle lies a-moul- 
dering in the grave, but the Federal 
Trade Commission js doing its best to re- 
place the old codes with trade practice 
conference agreements; last of the many 
agreements concluded last year was that 
of Dec. 31 for the baby chick industry. 


For New Farm Markets 


SQUAWKS BY FARMERS demanding greater 
share of industrial market resulted in 
federal appropriation for four regional 
laboratories to study factory uses for 
surplus crops. Department of Agricul- 
ture scientists have been appointed and 
laboratory locations announced. Assign- 
ments are: O. E. May to northern lab- 
oratory, Peoria, Ill.; D. F. J. Lynch, to 
southern laboratory, New Orleans; P. A. 
Wells to eastern laboratory, Philadel- 
phia; T. L. Swanson to western labora- 
tory, San Francisco Bay area. 


Raised Roadways 


Wanz New York razes its Sixth Ave- 
nue elevated railway, an American In- 
stitute of Steel Construction committee 
hails elevated highways as a means’ of 
getting in and out of congested cities 
(and upping the sales of steel). 

Fight between the American Medical 
Association and New Dealers brings 
public relations to notice of the nation’s 





M. D.’s; public relations bureau of New 


= 


York State’s Medical Society has bepy 
furnishing editorial writers with m 
terial on socialized medicine. 


They Take the Rap 


THREE New York Yourss experiment 
with an “auto violations service”; leay 
their card in car which has been give 
ticket for illegal parking, take care g 
court appearance and fine for small fe. 

. Celebrating entry into its secong 
half-century of existence, Hinde 4 
Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O., passed 
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its 600th month with a bow to Busines fame goes alon 
Weex’s statement that “the average lif, ing new 
of a corporation in the nation of cop with him 
porations is about 66 months.” implied tl 

defend de 
Detecting Death’s Shadow ing sessic 
Scientists or Generat EL ectric dis defense— 
cover way to detect invisible poisonow example, 
fumes by causing them to cast shadows, aggressor 
through utilizing physical law that any A stro 
vapor will absorb same color light it Pittman, 
emits when excited. For example, mer. tions Co 
cury vapor casts a slight shadow whe limit in o 
it absorbs blue and ultra-violet rays Iam iS Willing 
from a lamp. ... In Los Angeles itself—in 
ground has been broken for $2,000,000 Jay and dif 
store building for the May Co. whicd groups 4 


has department stores in Cleveland, sas 
Akron, St. Louis, Baltimore, Denver fag “™miti 


“Keer ¢ 
Awards of Merit is the sk 
Perxix Mepat of the British Society of fam ® of th 
Dyers and Colourists, awarded only 10 wants tc 
times since 1908, will be presented a ered int 
Jan. 19 to Dr. Henri Dreyfus, co-manag- around 
ing director of British Celanese, Ltd, Ig Prep 
for important discoveries “in connection wer. 
with development of the cellulose acetate What 
rayon industry in England.” . . . Franklin of the J 
T. Griffith, president, Portland (Ore, Belt as 
Electric Power Co. is named “Portland's fgg "Ped f 
rst citizen for 1938” by the city’s Realty J ‘y ™ 
Board for “bringing about a program of — 


co-operation between the federal power s 
project at Bonneville and existing private Gens 


enterprises,” also for labor relations work. = 
Loyalty on the Job tions th 
Equrrasie Lire AssuraNce Society des ence & 
ignates annually a day when represen- tional ' 
tatives are invited to demonstrate their in the | 
loyalty by selling at least one insurance For D 
contract; on the last Loyalty Day, Dec. Tx 

13, sales were $81,532,338, largest in c wii 
Equitable history. . . . Conference called ao 
by the National Lawyers Guild in New hpapecn: 
York discussed plan to aid lawyers with- or one 
out practice as well as low-income citi- . “ 
zens needing legal advice by establishing ‘ on 

“service bureaus” under organized law- a de 
yers’ auspices where a limited amount 2 

of advice would be given for a small elemen 
fixed fee; one suggestion was $2 for 15 ry 


minutes’ consultation. 
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gu I WASHINGTON (Business W eek Bureau) 

ma Of ships and guns, planes and 
munitions, and ral training for 
preparedness, ident Roosevelt 





il] get all he wants from Congress. 
pitol Hill is much impressed with 
pho matien Sas Se omet way to 
reserve peace to strong 
ome to discourage any thought 
of attack. 


Peace—Or Principles? 


Dox’r THINK, however, because Congress 
goes along with the President in provid- 
ing new arms, that it sees eye-to-eye 
with him on the purposes for which he 
implied they might be used in his “let’s 
defend democracy” address at the open- 
ing session. To Congress, defense means 
defense—not a holy war. It will not, for 
example, agree to sanctions against 
aggressor nations. 

A strong minority, headed by Sen. 
Pittman, chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, is willing to go the 
limit in ostracizing Japan. Another group 














ys js willing to go the limit—short of war 
es, itself—in sending Germany to economic 
0 and diplomatic coventry, but these 
ch groups are only minorities. 

4 Et Munitions Orders Sure 





“Keep OUT OF ENTANGLING ALLIANCES” 
is the slogan of the great majority, as it 
is of the country at large. Everybody 
wants to be sure that we're not maneuv- 
ered into a situation like that revolving 
around the submarine issue which 
precipitated our entrance into the last 









war. 

What clinches the deal is the failure 
of the President to arouse in the Bible 
Belt as much moral support as he had 
hoped for “defense” of our ideals where 
they may be trampled in some foreign 
conflict. 






However, if you're in line for muni- 


tions orders—anything from canned 









in the fact of rearmament. 


For Defense Only? 


Tue wie will be roughly drawn by 
Congress between arms essential for an 













invasion, for example, in South or Cen- 
tral America. 

No Coalition Coming 

Desrrre Presment Roosevert’s per- 
suasive oratory Jackson Day evening, 
you needn’t expect any effective coalition 
movement. The Tweedledums in his own 
party are not going to move over to 
join the Tweedledees in the G. O. P. 
They are going to stick around, sure 
that they can nominate a Tweedledum 
for President in the Democratic conven- 
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Fiscal years ended June 30 


© BUSINESS WEEK 
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In the 1931 fiscal year the bill for 
national defense amounted to $667,- 
000,000. By 1934, federal expendi- 
tures on war preparedness had 
dropped to $494,000,000. Since, 
they've gone up steadily—well past 
the billion mark—with the 1940 
fiscal year scheduled to hit a peace- 
time peak at $1,326,000,000. 














gressive Democrat. 

Your guess is as good as theirs as to 
who it will be. It’s sufficient for the time 
to know that it will not be Hopkins or 
Ickes or Jackson. In fact, it will be 
someone—always provided the Tweedle- 
dum strategy pans out—whose selection 
will seem like a major catastrophe to the 
Cohens and Corcorans. 


Big States Buck Roosevelt 

Raoacemerr, PrResiwenriaL CANDIDATES 
are named by delegates. New York has 
the biggest bloc—04. They will be 





named, in part at least, by the same 
Tweedledums who stood by Farley and 
stopped the Jackson presidential boom 
before it even got started. 

Pennsylvania has the second biggest 
bloc—72. Joe Guffey won a majority of 
them for Roosevelt in 1932. But Guffey 
lieutenants revolted last summer and 
beat Joe. His friend Gov. Earle was 
then slaughtered in the election. No one 
knows whether Tweedledums or New 
Dealers will pick the 72 next Spring. 

Illinois has the third biggest delega- 
tion—58. Both the Kelly-Nash machine 
and Gov. Horner ignored Roosevelt's 
wish for Sen. Dieterich’s renomination— 
and a “yes, but” Democrat now sits in 
Dieterich’s chair. 

Ohio has the fourth largest delegation 
—652. New Dealers beat the Tweedle- 
dums in the primary but lost to the 
Tweedledees in the election. Cleveland 
and Akron will elect New Deal delegates, 
but wait till you hear from the farmers 
along the beautiful Ohio! 


Relief Total Uncertain 


Don’r se Too sure that Congress will 
force a cut in the President’s demand of 
$875,000,000 for WPA. Administration 
leaders hope big-city pressure will force 
maintenance of the full proposed appro- 
priation which itself anticipates a cut 
of 300,000 in relief rolls by June. That 
projected schedule would call for 3,000,- 
000 in January, February, and March; 
2,900,000 in April; 2,800,000 in May; 
2,700,000 in June. 

Any greater rise in private employ- 
ment than is discounted by these figures 
would presumably be reflected in deeper 
cuts, giving WPA some “working cap- 
ital” with which to carry over into the 
new fiscal year July 1. 


Where WPA Money Will Go 


Tuere’s ONE MAN in the Senate that 
Harry Hopkins looks up to as a big 
brother—Sen. Jimmy Byrnes of South 
Carolina. With Harry’s help Byrnes is 
devising a state-by-state formula for dis- 
tribution of relief billions. The resulting 
compromise will stay the rough handling 
of the WPA cash register which the 
Garner contingent has threatened. 

Never fear that relief funds will be 
turned over to the states, with no strings 
attached. If it ever came down to that 
issue, no Democrats, either pro- or anti- 
New Deal, would overlook the fact that 
there are now 15 Republican governors 
in doubtful political territory. 


No Textile Wage Jump 


TexTmz MANUFACTURERS won't have to 
worry about paying increased minimum 
wages for a long time. The recommenda- 
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GROUP INSURANCE 
BUILDS BETTER MORALE 


Without obligation, salaried experts 
of the hated Gosep Division will 
gladly explain all forms of employee 
insurance and how they can be fitted 
to your requirements. 

Aetna group insurance is 

available for all coverages: 
Life—Pensions—Sickness 

— Accident—Hospitali- 

zation. 


JETNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford . tas 2 Cena. 




















AMERICAN CAN 


Established in 1916, the Los Angeles 
branch of the American Can Co. 
has since been enlarged three times. 
It now ranks second in production 
among the company’s fifty-five 
branch plants, and is one of the few 
fully equipped to manufacture cans 
for any industrial purpose. This 
steady growth has been aided by the 
diversity of industry and agricul- 
ture in this area, and an abundant 
supply of low-cost electric power 
for manufacturing processes. 

Write for free map giving names 
and locations of important indus- 
tries in this area. 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
EDISON COMPANY LTD. 
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tion of the industry’s wage-hour com- 
mittee will apparently be tied up indefi- 
nitely. 

The Southern contingent is flatly op- 
posed to any increase in the present 
statutory 25¢ rate. Then, too, the ques- 
tion whether there should be any differ- 
entials, either geographical or by worker 
classification, is still wide open. Finally, 
the decision of the committee to include 
wool will also cause delay. Originally 
this question was reserved for later con- 
sideration, but the committee ran into 
so much overlapping between wool and 
other fabrics that inclusion now is re- 


garded as necessary. 

Job Changes Impend 

LIBERAL USE OF SALT is usually advisable 
in considering those persistent rumors 
of turnovers in important posts. But, 
quite apart from the tendency of New 
Dealers to jump around from one job 
to another, you can’t ignore the political 
necessity of finding jobs for lame duck 
Congressmen. 

Reports that Douglas will leave the 
Securities and Exchange Commission to 
head up Yale’s Law School and that 
Jerome Frank may land a seat on the 
District of Columbia Court of Appeals 
are considered credible. In appraising 
these reports, keep in mind the fact that 
the President is vitally interested in 
infusing the judiciary with new blood 
and impressed with the desirability of 
maintaining an “incubator” at the big 
law schools. 

Not so well-founded is the report that 
A. A. Berle will be shifted from the State 
Department to the SEC. Berle had re- 
signed shortly before the Czech crisis, 
but he remained to help Roosevelt play 
his hand in the “peace of Munich” and 
the Lima conference. 


Angling for Treasury Post 


A poaricut for the late Herman Oli- 
phant’s job as the Treasury’s general 
counsel is already on. It’s a juicy spot, 
made to order for lame ducks. It’s not 
important except as the incumbent 
makes it important. 


Oliphant’s star rose with the Presi-’ 


dent’s espousal of his undistributed 
earnings tax theory, fell with its prac- 
tical repudiation by Congress. In the 
new complexion of relations between the 
White House and Congress, his succes- 
sor is not likely to play a star rdle. 


For Expanding Exports 

Don’t write orr the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee as all to 
the bad for business. Exporters may get 
a break as a result of TNEC’s decision 
to explore what the.chances are for 
greater utilization of the Webb-Pom- 
erene act. Operations under this law, 
suspending application of the anti-trust 
laws to exporters combining. for - the 


purpose of exploiting foreign markets, 
have never flourished heretofore. 
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Error in the Budget 


TREASURY ADDING MACHINES tick« :] 
off $8,000,000 too much in pre- 
paring the statistics for the Pre:'- 
dent’s annual budget message |» 
Congress. In the tabulation show- 
ing the federal outlays for durable 
and recoverable assets, the year- 
by-year amounts for “direct public 
works” should add up to $4,005 .- 
000,000, but the final tally is re- 
corded in the table at $4,013,000, 
000. The error persists into the 
grand total, which is given at $16.- 
431,000,000 instead of $16,423,- 
000,000. In presenting the table 
on page 16, Bustvess Weex has 
corrected the Treasury’s addition. 











The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce now is canvassing the export 
associations to learn what their policies 
and problems are and what can be done 
about them. Its findings will be reported 
to the TNEC, although data on the 
operations of individual associations will 
be held confidential. 


Protecting Tax-Exempts 
THAT AMBITIOUS DRIVE to levy on taz- 
exempt government securities—as well 
as tax-exempt government salaries—has 
bogged down a hit. Hearings are sched- 
uled to open Jan: 17, but the committee 
chairman, Sen. Brown of Michigan, is 
suddenly less than lukewarm to the 
President’s proposal of last session. 
You can explain it any way you like, 
but don’t overlook the fact that Detroit, 
his chief constituent, still has outstand- 
ing a big lump of high coupon bonds. 
By refunding it has already chalked up 
a saving of $500,000 in interest and if 
the bond market holds will be able to 
double that figure. Removal of tax ex- 
emption probably would take away the 
advantage of a refunding operation. 
Other cities are in the same boat but 
will probably sit tight till they see how 
the tax-exemption proposal is going. 


No Tax Cut on Profit-Sharing 
You NEEDN'T FIGURE on getting a cut in 
your tax bill by establishing a profit- 
sharing plan. Incentive tax exemption 
for such purposes will not be advo 
cated by the Vandenberg committee. Its 
report will simply seek to foster the 
spread of profit-sharing plans as a means 
of promoting the mutual interest of em- 
ployers and employees. 

The idea is to show to employees in 
concrete form what makes for profits 
after the wage bill is paid, stress the 
cash virtues of operations undisturbed 
by labor disputes. 

‘Tax exemption. for plant) improve 
ments and extensions will be given 4 
whirl but will flop. 
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THE FIGURES OF THE WEEK 








































































































TRADE 


Total Leams and Investments, reporting member banks... ..........sssee++e8 21,526 21,649 21,450 20,476 21,248 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks...........-.+-- 3,827 3,843 3,881 3,880 4,517 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks. ...........----cscceccceccecceee 1,443 1,408 1,408 1,238 1,468 
U. S. Gev’t and Gev’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks 9,921 9,998 9,772 9,226 9,161 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks..........-..+-sseseeceesees 3,193 3,221 3,218 2,996 2,442 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series). ...~...--+++-seee08 3,070 3440 2,985 1,267 
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& Steel Inget Operations (% of capacity)... . 1... ..cccccccccepenccncccces 51.7 50.7 87.6 32.3 278 

A CMD cc cc cS ccossesseceseescccocecccccocceceseesocoscece 76,685 75,215 100,705 25,375 54,084 

% Residential Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, 4-week daily average in thousands) $3,603 $3,786 $4,097 $3,182 $1,772 

*% Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $16,038 $13,332 $10,570 $10,084 $8,252 

% Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours)... ........-.-0escccccecscece 2,169 2,121 2,319 1,881 2,140 
ees Ge er. Grantee, BOOD WhBed soc occ ce deccccccccccoceccéqcecceucee 3,215 13,204 3,245 3,296 3,437 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)... .......cc ccc ccecccecceceeccee 1,436 


% Miscellancous and L.C.L. Carleadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 


Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) 
Money im Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year) 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spet Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931=100) 
Iron and Steel Composite (Steel, ton) 
Scrap Steel Composite (/ron Age, ton) 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.) 
Wheat (Ne. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) 
Suger (raw, delivered New York, Ib.) 
Cotton (middling, New York, Ib.) .. ~~. 2-66. ce cece cece eweceeesceneeeeeeeeeee 

Weol Tepe (New York, tb.).... ~~... cece cccccccccces ‘Sheceteevtbeshéacesee 

Rubber (ribbed amoked sheets, New York, Ib.)... 000 ccccccceecsceceeeceeee 


20 Railroads, Price Index (Standard Statistics)... .....---+---seseeeee eceece 1 29.6 28.7 32.7 

20 Utilities, Price Index (Standard Statistics). ........+++0sseseeees eanbanve 65.8 618 63.1 61.7 

90 Stecks, Price Index (Standard Statistics)... .. 2... ..seceeescescceeecens 104.5 99.3 pee 92.7 : 
Vv . Stock Exchange (daily average, 1,000 shares)...... t1,s08 196s 1,866 1,378 
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THE STAGE DRIVER HAD TO HANDLE IT ALL ALONE 


The stage driver guided his coach with his own 
hands; depended on his own strength to slow 
down or stop, and on his own eyes to warn him 
of danger ahead. But men holding the reins in 
industry today must also use the faculties of 
others. They often profit by the experience and 
impartiality of outside consultants. 

The firm, sanpmrson & porter, is a partnership 
established more than 40 years. Its organization 
includes individuals of widely varied experience 


whosecomposite advice and service are available to 


clients. Arrangements to have a SANDERSON & PORTER 


representative call to discuss your problems may 


be made, without obligation, through any of the 
firm’s offices. 





SANDERSON & PORTER offer engineering 
services im connection with: 










DESIGN =~ CONSTRUCTION 
MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS ~* 
NEW PROJECTS 


REORGANIZATIONS 
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FINANCING MERCHANDISING 
MERGERS 
PURCHASES -—— SALES 


VALUATIONS 











SANDERSON & PORTER e¢ ENGINEERS ¢ 52 WILLIAM STREET + NEW YORK 


CHICAGO : 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Although weekly index of business activity jumps to a new high, 
a moderate recession is still likely for next two months. Roose- 


velt’s budget statement continues to affect markets. 


A weex aFrer the President’s budget 
statement the markets still felt it as a 
disappointment. Momentary hopes had 
been aroused by the more conciliatory 
tone of the message to Congress on “the 
state of the Union,” but these were dis- 
pelled by the vigorous defense of gov- 
emment spending and the application 
of this doctrine next day in the form 
of another $3,000,000,000 deficit. Per- 
haps heavy spending will continue to 
have stimulating effects on business while 
it lasts, but the day must be approach- 
ing when these will wear off and it will 
require either an intensification in the 
rate of spending or a complete reversal 
of policy to keep industry going. This 
budget again postponed the reversal of 
policy, doubtless until] a new Adminis- 
tration takes office. 


More War Scares 


This week another statement from 
Washington had a depressing influence 
—the apparently well-substantiated re- 
port that the ambassadors to France and 
England had reported war in Europe to 
be a possibility, or even a probability, 
in 1939. If such views are confirmed by 
events, the effect on the progress of 
American recovery can be foreseen by 
any one who remembers the repercus- 
sions of the September war scare on 
this country. A realistic analysis of the 
factors in Europe cannot escape the con- 
clusion that important disturbing events 
and war scares will recur this year, but 
actual war must still be labeled only a 
possibility. As for the fascist countries, 
they would be risking their big peacefully 
attained gains; as for the democracies, 
they are admittedly unprepared and are 
not likely to be faced in 1939 with a 
better fighting issue than that of last 
September. The outlook, then, is for 
war scares, not war. 


Index Hits New High 


Meanwhile the weekly index of busi- 
ness activity, led by a spurt in the series 


for heavy engineering contracts, has 
jumped to a new high, fractionally above 
that of last November. This type of 
movement is in line with the forecast 
for the first half of 1989—that a new 
post-1937 peak will be reached in the 





In the Outlook 


Wide World 
A month ago H. W. Prentis, Jr., 
President of Armstrong Cork Co., 
told the National Association of 
Manufacturers that “industrial. en- 
terprises . . . have placed high on 
their programs the study of ways 
and means to cushion the effect on 
individual employees .. . of swings 
in the business cycle.” This week 
Mr. Prentis made good his statement 
by announcing that Armstrong Cork 
will be one of those companies to 
experiment with a guaranteed an- 
nual income for wage earners in 1939. 


index as a result of the public works 
program. The expectation, however, has 
been that before this occurs a delayed 
seasonal recession in steel, automobiles, 
and textiles would result in a temporary 
and moderate recession, lasting perhaps 
until early March. This immediate fore- 
cast is still maintained. 


Larger Gold Stock 


One of the big question marks of 1939 
is the extent to which the great increase 
in bank reserves which occurred during 
1938 will affect either business activity 
or prices. During the past year the na- 
tion’s monetary gold stock, mainly as 
a result of imports but partly due to 
domestic mining, increased from its all- 
time high of $12,760,000,000 to a new 
all-time high of $14,511,000,000. Corre- 
sponding to this $1,751,000,000 increase 
there was a $1,748,000,000 increase in 
the reserves of member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System, between the 
first reporting date in 1938 and the first 
in 1989. A few offsetting items can- 
celed out; on the whole the gold imports 
were transformed into bank reserves. 


Increased Bank Reserves 


The prospect for the next two months 
is for a continued increase in reserves. 
In the first place, the steady inflow of 
gold is likely to continue, perhaps at the 

1988 rate of $150,000,000 
monthly. In the second place, possibly 
another $100,000,000 in currency is due 
to return to the banks from circulation. 
Finally, the federal deficit for the next 
two months will probably run in the 
neighborhood of $750,000,000. Part of 
this deficit will doubtless be financed 
by Treasury checks on its balances at 

_ member banks rather than on its 
bank balance, which is at the 
Reserve banks. Money paid out 
the Federal Reserve balance, when 
ited by recipients of Treasury 
increases member bank reserves, 
money drawn from the member 
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banks and then redeposited of course 
does not do so. If half of the deficit is 
financed each way, the total addition to 
reserves before the March 15 financing 
and income tax date might be $300,000,- 
000 in gold, $100,000,000 in currency, 
and $375,000,000 in government checks. 
Part of this increase will have to be held 
in reserve against the new deposits re- 
sulting from the same transactions; the 
rest will go into excess reserves. As a 
rough guess, therefore, excess reserves 
may rise from their present $3,300,000,- 
000 to a March peak of $4,000,000,000. 


Little Effect on Prices 


What effect will this further expan- 
sion of the already gigantic credit base 
have on the economy? Easy money will 
be maintained, and with it the level of 
bond prices. But the effects on business 
and prices may be wearing thin, for 
astronomical figures merely daze rather 
than inspire or frighten. While this 
credit base will very likely prove useful 
as a support to expanding business ac- 
tivity, and while it may some day re- 
sult in the upward explosion of prices 
that has been feared for so many years, 
the possibility must be kept in mind 
that its influence on business after this 
spring may be like that of the mountain 
which brought forth the mouse. 
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“Cracker-Barrel” Food Plan 


Substitute for Wallace two-price scheme, unveiled 
next week, entails smaller distributor margins, cheaper 
merchandising, with subsidy threat in background. 


A WEEK HENcE when the National Can- 
ners. Association, the National Food 
Brokers Association, the National-Ameri- 
can Wholesale Grocers Association, and 
a dozen smaller food industry groups 
meet in Chicago in what—collectively— 
is America’s biggest trade convention, 
Jesse W. Tapp, hard-working director of 
the Federal Surplus Commodities Corp., 
will have a job on his hands. Essentially, 
that job will be to persuade 20,000 hard- 
headed food processors and distributors 
to join forces in a cooperative cost- 
cutting campaign that will yield drastic- 
ally reduced prices on a good many of 
life’s necessities. 

Profit Lure—and a Threat 


To the inevitable question, “What’s in 
it for me?” Mr. Tapp can plead the ap- 
pealing theory that increased turnover 





25,000th Coast-to-Coast Flight Sets Record 





United Air Lines claimed a world’s 
long distance airline record this 
week when it completed its 25,000th 
coast-to-coast flight for a total of 
66 million air miles. Above is the 
single-engined two-passenger mail 
plane that required 33 hours to make 


the first commercially scheduled 
coast-to-coast flight in 1927. Below, 
the twin-engined Douglas that made 
the 25,000th crossing this Thursday, 
carrying 14 passengers and a ton of 
mail and express cargo from Califor- 
nia to New York in 16 hours. 


even with a lower margin will meg 
added profits—all the old arguments in 
favor of mass volume at a low unit 
markup as against a longer profit on 4 
restricted volume of sales. 

But Mr. Tapp won’t have to rely «. 
clusively on his engaging personality «& 
the logic of his argument to sell his bij 
of goods; he can hint at a revival of 
Sec. Wallace’s “two-price plan” (/W- 
Oct29'38,p17). That delicate threat of 
subsidizing the distribution of goods t» 
the “lower third” out of processing taxes 
on regular lines sold to the other two 
thirds will probably do more than any. 
thing else to insure that convention reso 
lutions in favor of the Tapp plan will k 
supported by a genuine desire “to & 
something about it.” 

And the Administration is definitely de 
termined to do something about it— 
something to increase the consumption 
of farm products. Increasing the income 
of farmers is only half of the objective of 
such a program—although the most per. 
suasive half. Improvement of the dict 
and health of low-income consumers, now 
unable to buy enough of the right kind 
of foods, is the other half. Some idea of 
how ambitious a goal has been set for 
Mr. Tapp can be gained from the fact 
that AAA economists say there ar 
6,000,000 families that should eat and 
wear twice as much of America’s farm 
produce as they do now. 


Approaches to Price Problem 


There are only three methods by which 
any significant price reduction can le 
achieved. The first and most important 
is by the voluntary agreement of pack- 
ers, processors, railroads, truckers, dis 
tributors, and dealers to take a smaller 
cut. Considerable pressure will be ap 
plied all along the line to achieve this 
objective, and as proof that it is not too 
bad medicine, FSCC can point to the 
many campaigns which it has staged mn 
the past few years to move various sur- 
pluses with the profitable participation 
first of the chains and then of the inde 
pendent retailers (BW—Mar5'38,p3!). 
The current campaign to dispose of rec- 
ord crops of oranges and grapefruit is 4 
prize case in point. In November, retail 
organizations agreed to a maximum 
markup of 25% on cost, and reductions 
were effected in brokerage, receiving 
agents’ margins, auction charges, and 
wholesale and jobber margins. The rail- 
roads refused to cooperate on the argu 
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International © 
Sec. Henry Wallace and Sen. Ellison 
D. (Cotton Ed) Smith, chairman of 
the Senate agriculture committee, 
exchange views on the farm prob- 
lem—in a special debate for the 
benefit of photographers. 









ment that the emergency was altogether 
too much of a continuing proposition, but 
when the big campaign gets launched the 
carriers are not unlikely to feel the 
screws too. 

The second approach to the problem 
of cost-cutting involves the development 
of new and more economical techniques 
of distribution. Some of the eager-eyed 
evangels in the Department of Agricul- 
ture eye suspiciously the present system 
of high-pressure merchandising with its 
fancy packaging jobs, its broadside ad- 
vertising, and its ritzy store layouts. 
They think that maybe Thurman Arnold 
had something when he struck out at ad- 
vertising a few months back, that it 
would be -better for the distributor as 
well as the consumer if the cost account- 
ant rather than the copywriter were to 
sharpen his pencil. These exponents of 
the cracker-barrel method of distribution 
hope to get away from expensive sales 
units and build volume by establishing 
public markets, by selling ungraded fresh 
fruits and vegetables in bulk, and by de- 
veloping cheap containers and packages. 


Then, There’s Subsidy Idea 


The third approach is by means of a 
domestic subsidy to producers—an essen- 
tial part of the original Wallace two-price 
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plan which has been been snowed under 
but not completely buried by the pro- 
tests of retailers‘and distributors. The 
subsidy operations of FSCC are already 
pretty well geared up, though it is hoped 
that they will not have to be materially 
extended to make the new program click 
—as Wallace is determined that it shall. 
But the big stick is always there. In the 
last fiscal year, FSCC bought up $50,- 
000,000 of surplus crops to aid both pro- 
ducers and consumers. So far this year it 
has spent $26,000,000, and the probability 
is that before the year ends it will get 
up to around $70,000,000. It is the 
earnest desire of retailers to keep that 
total down which will assure Director 
Tapp an attentive audience at the Chi- 
cago conventions. 

One encouraging aspect of present 
plans for the lower-price drive is that the 
government does not intend to attempt 
to dictate just who shall get the advan- 
tage of the lower prices. In other words, 
there will be nothing analogous to the 
New York City method of distributing 
milk at relief prices to the deserving 
poor. The cheaper goods will be allowed 
to find their own markets—with perhaps 
a little judicious steering—and as a re- 
sult, a good many of the upper two- 
thirds will benefit. Departmental re- 
searchers realize that they would be 
blasted out of water if they proposed to 
set up arbitrary standards on the basis 
of social research case work at various in- 
come levels. 

The scheme will not be tied to AAA’s 
marketingeagreement setup, though this 
may of course be utilized where it al- 
ready exists, as in milk to move gallonage 
at a price in between that for fluid milk 
and other classes for manufacturing 
purposes. 

No Cure for Staple Surpluses 

It is significant that the plan is pretty 
much confined to foods for which there 
is a flexible demand, and it won't seri- 
ously touch surpluses of wheat, cotton 
and other staple crops. Our per capita 
wheat consumption of 150 Ibs. is already 
somewhat in excess of what an ideally 
balanced diet would require. Hence, the 
possibility of increasing wheat consump- 
tion by any forced-draft method of sell- 
ing is doomed to failure. As for cotton, 
there is the ever-present possibility of 
increasing its industrial uses and of mak- 
ing more “give-away” mattresses, but 
processing costs bulk so large in the 
fabrication of shirts and dresses and 
sheets—from 5 to 20 times the cost of 
the cotton—that distribution costs sav- 
ings would not bulk large. However, 
should the Administrative drive to whit- 
tle costs and prices succeed, it is con- 
ceivable that some of the unneeded acre- 
age which is at present devoted to staples 
would be switched to the raising of those 
fruits, vegetables, and meats for which 
a vast, unfilled demand exists—at the 
proper price. 
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Distillers in the Soup 


Companies that tried to save 
taxes by promoting a special town- 
ship to head off annexation to 
Louisville, Ky., wish they hadn't. 


A GROUP OF IMPORTANT DISTILLERS finds 
itself in the soup through the backfiring 
of an elaborate plan designed to block 
possible annexation by the city of Louis- 
ville and the consequent upshove of 
their taxes. Executives of the companies 
are inclined to grin ruefully and admit 
that in this undertaking they outsmarted 
themselves. Their difficulties revolve 
about the question of extended city limits 
which, with the approach of the 1940 
census, becomes a matter of grave im- 
portance to many plants that are located 
in tax-free areas “just over the line” near 
big towns. 


Seek Strategic Location 


The Louisville rumpus involves some 
$20,000,000 worth of distilleries and 
warehouses belonging to Seagrams, Na- 
tional Distillers, Dant & Dant, Brown- 
Forman, Old Kentucky, Frankfort, Tay- 
lor & Williams, Glencoe. All are located 
just south of the city limits, hence pay 
no city taxes. City sewage and fire pro- 
tection was furnished on contracts with 
the companies. 

With the approach of the 1940 cen- 
sus, management of some of the distillers 
feared that Louisville, eager for a big 
population score, might reach out and 
take in the area containing their plants. 
The consequence would be a higher prop- 
erty tax and a higher tax on storage 
whisky. In the case of National Dis- 
tillers alone the additional cost of city 
taxes would amount to the considerable 
sum of $22,000 annually. 

To head off the danger a deep plan 
was concocted. In the last legislature an 
inconspicuous statesman quietly ob- 
tained passage of an act preventing a 
first-class city from annexing a neigh- 
boring township unless it was approved 
by a majority vote of the township's 
citizens. 

This innocent-looking law made it ex- 
tremely difficult for a big town to gobble 
a small one against strongly organized 
opposition. Early last summer a group 
of citizens, cooperating with distillery 
interests, incorporated the township of 
Shively. Its zigzag limits seemed curious 
until one noticed that the lines were 
drawn in such a way as to include the 
liquor plants. 

Plan Starts to Backfire 

Things began popping when the sig- 
nificance of Shively was realized. On 
Aug. 30 Mayor Scholtz of Louisville 
notified the distilling companies that 
they would have to pay $1.50 on each 
$100 worth of whisky stored in Shively 
for using the city sewer and fire service. 
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Otherwise, said the mayor, the sewer 
would be blocked and fire protection 
withdrawn. Being a reasonable man, he 
uspended the penalty and continued the 
terms of the original contract while city 
officials went into a series of huddles 
with the distillers. 

These negotiations were disagreeably 
interrupted by sounds as of revolt in 
Shively. Its trustees were supposed to be 
‘in on the distillers’ strategy, but that 
did not prevent them from exercising 
their privileges as heads of a new-born 
and ambitious political unit. Following a 
meeting of Shively’s head men, the di- 
stillers were flabbergasted to learn that 
$100,000 would be required by the town- 
ship to buy fire-fighting equipment, sup- 
ply police and what have you. Since 
Shively consists mostly of farm lands 
and you can’t get taxes out of pigs and 
chickens, the distillers realized they were 
expected to foot the bill. Moreover, 
Louisville still controlled the vital sewer 
situation. 


Some Would Hail Annexation 


No wonder the solid phalanx of di- 
stillers is beginning to crack. When 
Shively was incorporated, National Di- 
stillers and Brown-Forman reserved the 
right to stay out of its boundaries. They 
have indicated that they are not coming 
in, and Shively regretfully assents. The 
defection adds to the weight the others 
must tote. Some executives would now 
welcome annexation by Louisville. It 
would mean an additional tax of $1.25 
(per $100 of stored whisky), as com- 
pared with Shively’s additional tax of 
75¢. But the companies can estimate 
Louisville’s demands, while the possible 
appetite of Shively defies estimation. 


Herts a 
Busiest spot in Washington is the Bureau of Internal Revenue, from where 
the 60,000,000 income tax blanks will be mailed. Here the blanks are 
checked as they go into the mailing room. 





Federal Budget Left to Fate 


Roosevelt outlines no definite plan for balancing 
it. His estimates seem to exaggerate the deficit. Congress 


hostile to new taxes. 


Busivess MEN AND ConoressyeEn this 
week pondered an unusual state paper— 
the President’s annual budget message 
to Congress. It was at once conservative 
and liberal, and at all times debonair. In 
estimating receipts, Mr. Roosevelt was 
ultra-cautious; in estimating future ex- 
penditures, Mr. Roosevelt moved over 
to the extravagant side of the ledger. 
But throughout it all, he was of good 
cheer—firm of faith that sometime, some- 
how, the budget would balance itself. 

If, says Mr. Roosevelt, the national 
income should soar to 90 billion dollars— 
the highest level in American history 
and 12% higher than 1929—then such 
a boom would float the Treasury (see 
table, page 18). But the President out- 
lines no specific program for fattening 
out the naticnal income to a $90,000,000,- 
000 girth; nor does he lay down on the 
line a specific plan either for increasing 
taxes or decreasing expenditures. That's 
left to fate—and Congress. 

Recoil at Rise in Expenses 

There is a veiled suggestion of new 
taxes—to raise $210,000,000 to cover the 
cost of a special armament appropriation 
for 1940, and $212,000,000 for the farm 
parity program. But Congress may never 
get around to the tough job of finding 


new sources of revenues for this $422,- 
000,000. As the budgeted expenditures 
are mounting to record peacetime totals 
of around nine billions a year, $422,000,- 
000—this way or that—is not apt to 
disturb the legislators. 

Indeed, if preliminary Congressional 
rumblings are indicative, new taxes will 
be few and far between. Instead, Con- 
gressmen are apt to seek ways to reduce 
expenditures. Already the Presidential 
suggestion of $875,000,000 more to finish 
the Works Progress Administration re- 
lief job for the rest of this fiscal year is 
being picked apart. Congress seems to 
be economy-minded, wants to cut the 
figure down anywhere from $100,000,000 
to $250,000,000. Congressmen, appar- 
ently, are leery of the continuing rise in 
government expenses. 

A year ago, the President was talking 
in terms of a federal spending level of 
seven billions. Now, for the 1939 fiscal 
year, he puffs up expenses to $9,492,000, 
000 (exclusive of debt retirement), and 
in the 1940 fiscal year, there is only a 
moderate decline to  $8,995,000,000. 
Thus, from a seven billion level, the 
budget has climbed to nine billions. And 
despite a rise in revenues from a three 
billion dollar level in 1934 to six billions 
today, the deficits are still around three 
and four billions—or, to be specific, $3,- 
972,000,000 for the current fiscal year, 
and $3,326,000,000 in the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1940. 


A Big Check-Writing Order 

It is probable, however, that the esti- 
mates exaggerated the deficit. In order 
to go into the red by four billions in the 
1939 fiscal year, the Administration 
would have to spend five billions during 
the current six months—a big assign- 
ment even for the government's high- 
geared check-writers. In the first half 
of the fiscal year—from July 1 through 
Dec. 31—the Administration succeeded 
in spending only four and a half billions. 
And now, with Congress getting ready to 
put checks and balances on the spenders, 
the prospects of exceeding that sum are 
not especially bright. 

On the revenue side, the President also 
seems to have emphasized the worst. 
This he accomplished by minimizing re- 
ceipts. It is probable that his estimate 
of $5,520,000,000 for the current fiscal 
year is not unduly conservative, but the 
rise to only $5,669,000,000 in the 1940 
fiscal year seems scant—either that, or 
Treasury statisticians are not optimistic 
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Nor unt the national income rises to between $85,000,- 
000,000 and $90,000,000,000 a year can the United States 
hope to have a balanced budget. That seems clearly indi- 
cated in the President’s budget message to Congress. Mr. 
Roosevelt submitted no plan to curtail expenditures— 
specifically. 

Without further increases in taxation, a 20% to 30% 
rise in the national income would be necessary to produce 
revenues sufficient to encompass expenditures of $9,492,- 
000,000 and $8,995,000,000 in the 1939 and 1940 fiscal 
years. Mr. Roosevelt submitted a bogey on what revenues 
would amount to assuming various levels of national income. 
The President says, in effect, that “if national income 


Bogey for a Balanced Budget 


equals $90,000,000,000, then revenues will equal $10,800,- 
000,000,” and then presumably the federal budget will 
be balanced. 

How the President figures it all out is shown in the table 
below; and for purposes of comparison, Business Weex 
has worked out estimates of revenues derived from busi- 
ness in recent calendar years (see note). This comparison 
would seem to indicate that the Treasury estimates of 
future revenues are conservative—inasmuch as in 1937, the 
national income was nearly $70,000,000,000 and Business 
Week estimates receipts at $6,364,000,000. Yet the Treas- 
ury figures that on a $70,000,000,000 income receipts would 
amount to only $6,000,000,000. 











ee Do ons vc ecuvecew’ « 
National Income. 


Income Taxes”. ois ae 
Miscellaneous Internal Revenue . . 
Customs. . pe Saal 
Miscellaneous Receipts. . 

Payroll Taxes. a 





Total Federal Revenues.......... 


tions on which they are 








$2,688 





* For year in which income was earned (see note). 


Nore: The above table is designed to show federal revenues 
based on national income for given calendar years, and was 
obtained as follows: Business Weex included miscellaneous 
internal revenue, customs, miscellaneous receipts, and pay- 
roll taxes in the calendar years as reported by the Treasury 
in its daily statements—on the theory that such taxes are 
almost immediately after the conclusion of the transac- 

. Income taxes, however, are 

paid from three to fifteen months after the end of the 


Business Week's Estimates of 
Past Tares 


1933 1934 1935 1936 | 
$42,256 $850,052 $855,186 863,466 $869,817 $70,000 $80,000 $90,000 





$897 $1,246 $1,574 $2,556 
1,208 1,579 1,777 2,168 
287 307 364 414 


296 687 483 213 


(In millions of dollars—000,000 omitted) 


1937 


$2,661 


2,317 2,200 2,600 $3,100 
483 400 500 700 
305 200 200 200 
598 700 800 900 


Treasury Estimates of 
Potential Tazes 








$2,500 $3 ,900 $5,700 











$4,198 





$5,351 





$3,819 








$6,364 


business year in which the income is earned. Therefore, 
Business Weex, using the owe f Treasury statements, esti- 
mated the personal and corporate income taxes teres to 


the year in which the incomes were earned—not 
which the taxes were paid. In effect then, the income taxes 
which Busrress Weex has ee & the year 1937, for in- 
stance, were received by the ry 

after they were earned, and would therefore show in 
Treasury statements for the fiscal years 1938 and 1939. 





$8,000 $10,600 








$6 ,000 


year in 
approximately a year 
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about the outlook for business during the 
current calendar year. 

For the 1940 fiscal year, the Treasury 
will be collecting the first two instalments 
on corporate and personal income taxes 
based on 1939 earnings. Those taxes 
should be fairly bulky, and ought to 
more than offset the low Sept. 15 and 
Dec. 15 collections this year, which are 
based on the comparatively subdued 
earnings of 1938. Furthermore, taxes 
other than income taxes in the 1940 
fiscal year will be based on business 
operations during the months from July 
1, 1939, through June 30, 1940, which 
on the basis of recent forecasts ought to 
be moderately satisfactory—certainly 
well ahead of 1938. 


Conservative on Receipts 


The conservatism on income estimates 
is carried even to the bogey of potential 
receipts based on various levels of na- 
tional income. On a 70 billion dollar in- 
come, the Treasury estimates receipts 
of only six billions, whereas Business 
Weex calculations, based on an actual 
70 billion dollar income year, are nearly 
10% higher (see table above). Such 
conservatism on income, and extrava- 
gance on expenditures, has its political 








advantages. In future talks on the budget, 
the President will be able to say, “We 
spent less, and we collected more.” 
The President’s program (if it can be 
called a program) of letting the national 
income balance the budget marks an im- 
portant turning point in the Adminis- 
tration’s fiscal policy. Mr. Roosevelt has 
adopted whole-hog the ideas of Reserve 
Board Chairman Eccles. Originally, when 
he took office, Mr. Roosevelt was con- 
cerned with spending for relief—to take 


care of immediate distress. Gradually * 


the idea of increasing earning power, un- 
der NRA, made a slight change in think- 
ing. Thereafter the government would go 
in for “compensatory” or pump-priming 
spending; it would increase its outlays 
until business got going on its own 
‘steam, then expenditures would taper off. 
Now, however, the emphasis has shifted 
again—to investment. As long as busi- 
ness is not investing in capital goods, the 
government must take up the slack—and 
such investment must continue until pri- 
vate investment effervesces. 


In short, government “deficits” have . 


now assumed a new character—invest- 
ment. And in the budget, the President 
presents a tabulation to show that the 
citizens have real values to show for the 












deficits—not “full values,” necessarily, 
but at any rate values (see table, page 
16). From 19381 through 1940, deficits 
are figured at $27,279,000,000, of which 
the President details “real values” in the 
form of roads, public works, investments, 
and so on, amounting to $16,423,000,000. 
Thus the government has 60¢ of “real 
values” to show for each dollar of net 
deficit. 


National Debt Rises 


There is, however, some question 
whether the government obtained full 
value for its expenditures. Experts esti- 
mate that on PWA and WPA projects, 
the labor return the government has been 
getting for payroll expenditures repre- 
sents only from 50¢ to 75¢ on the dollar. 
That, in turn, would seriously cut down 
the “real values” shown on the Presi- 
dential tally sheet. In any case, however, 
regardless of what the “real values” are, 
the fact remains that in the 10 years of 
deficits from °31 through °40, the gov- 
ernment has spent $27,279,000,000 more 
than it has taken in. And the national 
debt will have risen by June 30, 1940, 
to $44,457,845,000—more than twice 
what it was when Mr. Roosevelt took 
office in 1933 on an “economy” pledge. 
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“Unforeseen events ...need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


THE NET OF IT 


He's a circus man, the daring young man on the flying 
trapeze. Yet he shows foresight many more business men 
could emulate. Before the performance, he carefully tests 
every inch of his rigging . . . with special attention to the 
net. He knows that despite his skill, an unforeseen event 
might easily make the net an economic, as well as a lit- 
eral, lifesaver . . . 

Now, as the curtain rolls up on 1939, capable execu- 
tives are examining their “nets.” With the aid of Maryland 
agents, they are making sure that their operations are fully 
protected by adequate casualty and bonding insurance. 


Knowing that modern business must operate with in- 
creased efficiency, they realize the necessity of a greater 
margin of safety. 


y 4 ’ 


Thousands of industrial and business clients, and home- 
owners, are being provided by The Maryland with safety-nets 
to cushion the losses incident to everyday hazards of work- 
ing, living, playing. These policyholders will have more as- 
surance ... greater confidence ... during the year ahead. 
Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


The Maryland write: more than 60 forms of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bonds. Over 16,000 Maryland agents are equipped 
to belp you obtain protection against unforeseen events in business, industry and the home. 
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You can hardly blame the typist who 
appeals to her chief for one of these 
new Underwood Masters. Besides, 
when she pleads for a new Master, she’s 
doing her employer a service, too. 

The Underwood Master is well 
named. Actually it’s a MasterPIECE. 
Typists bubble over with enthusiasm 
about its easy “touch.” But Underwood 

i will tell you there's a definite 
reason back of it. The Underwood is 
equipped with swo separate adjustments 
for “TOU CH”— one of them con- 
trolled by a flick of the operator's finger 
from a normal typing position. 

And that’s just one of the reasons 
why typists want the new Master. Ic 
won't tire them out. They're fresh as a 
daisy at the fag end of the day. There's 
no falling off in production—no flock 
of errors chargeable to type-weary 
fingers and wrists. 

Why not telephone the nearest 


ee HOW EASY IT IS 


TO OPERATE 





The astonishing mew Master with 


Prome— Keoeord and Dual Teach Toning 
Underwood Branch for a free test in 
your own office? After all it won't cost 
you a penny to see the new Master in 
action on your own work. You don’t 
have to buy it to try it. 


Typewriter Division e UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT 
FISHER COMPANY e Typewriters .. Accounting 
Machénes . . Machénes . + Corben Paper «+ 
Ribbons and other Supplies @ One Park Ave., 
New York, N.Y. © Sales and Service Everywhere 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World's Business 
1988, Und. 4 Elitect Piaher (company 





Undewwood 


MASTER TYPEWRITER 
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U. S. Will Still Quiz 


Not much reduction can he 
expected in federal questionnaires, 
despite reforms. 


Wasurineton (Business Week Bureau) — 
Little reduction in the government’s de- 
mand on business for statistics will result 
even if all the recommendations made 
in this week’s report to the President 
by the Central Statistical Board are 
carried out. As anticipated (BW—Junj 
38,p16) the board’s reviewing commit- 
tee finds that n.cst of the information 
called for by government agencies is 
essential to performance of their func- 
tions. The clear inference is that since 
government activities tend to multiply, 
there can be no significant decrease in 
the demand for information generated 
by such activities. 

Investigation also clinched the fact 
that it is the statistical demands incident 
to tax and regulatory laws that occasion 
the most complaint, not the inquiries 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Census 
Bureau, and other purely statistical and 
service agencies which collect, compile, 
and distribute information needed and 
wanted by most business men. 


Coordination Proposed 


The board found a substantial amount 
of unnecessary duplication, and sub- 
mitted several recommendations aimed 
at elimination: 

First, to give the Central Statistical 
Board adequate power to effect coordi- 
nation, albeit recognizing as sound in 
principle and practice that various sta- 
tistical collecting units must be attached 
to the agencies which have regulatory or 
administrative responsibility relating to 
the subject matter. Most business con- 
cerns will be mainly interested, judging 
by their letters, in the board’s proposal 
that tax law and procedure be revised 
to permit consolidation of tax returns 
in cases where a considerable number of 
taxpayers are required to file two or 
more types of returns in a year; and that 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, in lieu 
of all or part of a tax return, accept 
sworn statements which have been made 
to other regulatory agencies and which 
contain the required information. The 
board notes that the most conspicuous 
duplications arise from the fact that 
both state and federal governments col- 
lect income taxes and have to do with 
Social Security administration. The board 
also finds duplication in the filing of 
financial statements with the Treasury, 
SEC, and other regulatory commissions. 

To provide some measure of remedial 
action the board recommends that any 
federal agency be relieved of any statu- 
tory requirements to do its own collecting 
when equivalent information is available 
from other agencies; that under safe- 
guarding rules, other agencies be given 
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sess to data obtained by one of them 
sn a confidential basis, when the infor- 
nation is mot intrinsically confidential 
nut is merely covered by a broad statu- 
ory provision to that effect. It is also 
ommended that the President be 













thorized to eliminate duplication in 
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qd reasons for duplication which the | 
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heaper Power 


Seven states plan cut at 
‘Boulder Dam, to compete with 
Bonneville rates. 


BecaUSE COMPETITION for new industries 
is keen among West Coast cities, and 
heap and abundant power is a big factor 
in luring newcomers, prospective reduc- 
ion of Boulder Dam rates from 1.63 
mills per kw.-hr. (at the site) to about 
mill, as provided recently in the 
ven-state agreement for financial opera- 
tion of the dam, is receiving careful study 
in Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, and San 
Francisco. 

Los Angeles has been on pins and 
needles for fear the Portland (Bonne- 
ville) rate structure would be set at more 
attractive levels than the Boulder. The 
tter development was laid out before the 
present era of federal liberality toward 
power projects, and therefore the Boulder 
rates bear the burden of an amortization 
plan worked out in the Hoover Adminis- 
tration. The rate cut in the seven-state 
agreement is an attempt by southern 
California to offset this condition. 


Legislatures Must Ratify Pact 


The agreement ends two years of 
bitter wrangling among the Colorado 
River basin states over financial details 
of the project. Final concord came only 
after a minor capitulation by Wyoming 
and New Mexico over length of the 
period during which the so-called “upper 
basin states” would receive annual pay- 
ments under the pact. Ratification by 
each of -the legislatures in the states in- 
volved is necessary before the agreement 
can be presented to Congress as an 
amendment to the Boulder Canyon Proj- 
ect Act. 

Principal features of the pact (in ad- 
dition to the rate reduction clauses) are: 
(1) The power contractors are to begin 
payment in 1940 of $500,000 yearly into 
a separate fund. (2) For the first three 
years, or until 1948, these payments will 
be used in a comprehensive survey of the 
entire Colorado River basin. (8) Annu- 
ally until 1955, the upper basin states 
will get $500,000. (4) Arizona and Ne- 
vada, beginning in 1940, will receive an- 
nual payments of $300,000-for 47 years. | 
(5) Interest rates on the $130,000,000 
construction cost of the project will be 






















































reduced from 4 to 34%. 


BURNING QUESTION 
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HOW TO REDUCE COST OF HEAT-PROTECTING 
FRESHLY-PLACED CONCRETE IN WINTER 

























‘INCOR’ CEMENT HARDENS 5 TIMES 
AS FAST, CUTS HEAT COSTS MORE THAN 60% 


ONCRETE hardens through chemical 
reaction between Portland cement and 
water. Cold retards hardening—at or about 
32°, it practically stops. To promote harden- 
ing and prevent freezing, concrete materials 
are heated, freshly-placed concrete is cov- 
ered, and heat is supplied inside the struc- 
ture. That is called heat-curing, and of 
course it adds to expense. 
Obviously, the quicker the concrete hard- 
ens, the less heat-curing required and the 
lower the cost. That is why ‘Incor’ 24-Hour 
Cement often cuts heat-protection costs 
more than 60%—because this basically im- 
proved Portland cement is safe from freezing 
im one-fifth the usual time. Take a typical 
6-story concrete building, 100’ x 100’ in plan: 


In cold weather, it takes about 30 coke- 
burning heaters or salamanders, like the one 
shown above, to heat each floor. Cost about 
$70 a day for fuel and fire-tending labor. 

By hardening 5 times as fast, ‘Incor’ saves 
at least two days’ heating cost, or $140 per 
floor—$980 for 6 stories and roof. Form 
costs are also reduced, because forms are 
re-used sooner—and faster erection reduces 
fixed overhead costs. On a building erected 
last winter, net savings amounted to $1.22 
a cubic yard of concrete. 

Take advantage of these ‘Incor”* savings 
—now. Get details—write for illustrated 
book, “Winter Construction.” Lone Star 
Cement Corporation, Room 2205, 342 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York. “Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


LONE STAR CEMENT CORPORATION 


MAKERS OF LONE STAR CEMENT: :-- 


‘INCOR’ 24-HOUR CEMENT 
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How State Laws Obstruct the Free Flow of Commerce 


The Constitution says: “No state shall . . . lay any 


depression, interstate trade barriers have multi pli: (1 





















































imposts or duties on imports or ex ” And again at a rapid rate. 
it declares that “no state shall or enforce any Ten kinds of laws have become especially com- 
law which shall abridge the privileges or immunities mon, and the table below shows the the 48 
of citizens of the United ” But in the past states in the enactment of each of these'types «/ 
few decades, principally since the beginning of the restrictive legislation." 
oT ar ear | | ti | i 
State it i: é fi t f 3 § i i 
. 7 
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State Trade Fences 


Barriers to commerce in- 
-rease. Supreme Court upholds 
ban on out-of-state drinks. 


« Nov. 9, 1936, the United States Su- 
preme Court upheld the right of the state 
of California to impose a $500 license fee 
on beer imported from other states. The 

ourt ruled that the 2ist Amendment, re- 
ipealing prohibition, established the right 
of the several states to regulate the 

portation of intoxicating liquor, un- 
hindered by the equal protection, due 
process, or commerce clauses of the 
Constitution. 

Last week, on much the same ground, 
the Supreme Court upheld the right of 
Missouri and Michigan to retaliate 
against California and the nine other 
states which have followed her lead and 
to prohibit the importation of beers and 
liquors from those states which them- 
selves discriminate against out-of-state 
brands. 

This spring, with 44 state legislatures 
swinging into full action, the air is certain 
to be full of proposals for the protection 
of home industry and for reprisal against 
those states with similar protective 
measures. Nothing in the whole worri- 
some liquor outlook so troubles brewers 
Action Won’t Stop at Liquor 


Similarly, the prospect is anything but 
pleasing to oleomargarine producers who 
have fought discriminatory taxes im- 
posed by dairy states for half a century, 
to chain stores that must pay for the 
privilege of doing business in 23 states, 
and to out-of-state truckers who have 
to pay discriminatory fees for using 
highways in four Western states. These 
interests know that the state lawmakers 
aren't likely to confine themselves to 
liquor once they consecrate themselves 
to the job of preventing outlanders from 
earning any profit that might be con- 
served for constituents. 

They know, too, that they cannot 
look to the courts for much relief. The 
Constitutional Convention specifically 
prohibited the laying of state imposts— 
largely as a result of the tax imposed by 
New York in 1787 on Connecticut fire- 
wood and New Jersey garden truck— 
but the ways around that Constitutional 
ban are many and devious, as the tab- 
ulation opposite indicates. And the Su- 
preme Court has been consistently in- 
dulgent of these interstate barriers. It 
was this indulgence which encouraged 
state solons to experiment with many 
new and spectacular “protective” meas- 
ures during the depression when money 
was tight at home. P* 

It was during those years that Rhode 
Island ingeniously decided to require 
that all out-of-state milk be colored red. 
And Colorado sent out the militia to 


Illinois Starts Drive on Gas Cheaters 


Last week the Illinois Department 
of Finance put in service the first 
of a fleet of mobile fuel inspection 
laboratories. The trailer laboratory 
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“STATE OF: 


HENRY HORN ER 


SMOBILE OIL INSPECTION 


a Operated 
MOTOR FUEL TAX AND OIL” INSPECTIC 
PEPARTMENT of Fy 


Wide World 
will travel around the state, visiting 
gasoline stations unannounced, and 
making tests of the gas sold to check 
against improper blending of fuels. 





exclude New Mexican beet sugar labor- 
ers. And Los Angeles posted police at 
the Arizona border to be sure that pros- 
pective residents had enough cash in 
their pockets. 

Business looks hopefully to next week’s 
meeting in Washington of the Council of 
State Governments, but without any real 
conviction that the state officials will 


devise an effective truce. 
* 


Tax Corridor Wiped Out 


Motorists sHUNNED ARKANSAS’ 6)¢ 
gasoline tax to buy over in Missouri 
where the tax is 2¢, so Arkansas passed 
a curious law (BW—Jull0’37,p52). It 
allowed towns within three miles of the 
border to charge the same gasoline tax 
as the neighboring state. The merchants 
of Omaha, Ark., 34 miles south of the 
Missouri line, mourned to see tourists 
zip through its streets toward the lower 
tax areas. But Omaha’s city fathers were 
resourceful. They altered the town’s 
boundaries, thrusting out a tentacle of 
land a few hundred feet wide which ex- 
tended well into the “border town” 
district. The state revenue department 
refused to sanction the tax corridor. It 
ruled recently that the revised bounda- 
ries were a subterfuge, that the gas tax 
in Omaha was 63¢. And once more 
Omaha merchants mourn as motorists 
zip through to refuel in the region of 
lower taxes. 


Row over Oil “Crop” 


Illinois farmers and their 
allies oppose plans to prorate 
crude oil output. 


WITH NO LEGAL RESTRAINT on produc- 
tion, dailv output of the new Illinois oil 
field has mounted merrily to a figure of 
122,000 bbl. daily. This crude displaces 
supplies that formerly were piped from 
distant fields to the Southwest where 
state laws control production. A bill de- 
signed to put clamps on Illinois wells 
was introduced at a special session of 


. the legislature last spring. It died in 


committee. A second attempt at control 
legislation is expected during the regular 
session of the legislature which began 
Jan. 4. 

Powerful groups are ready to oppose 
any such move. Most belligerent are the 
farmers who are reaping unexpected 
wealth from their underground acres. In- 
dependent oil operators and royalty own- 
ers are with them. Governor Horner's 
administration has gone on record against 
outright proration. Lieutenant Governor 
John Stelle has threatened that “discrim- 
inatory tactics” against Illinois crude 
might provoke a move to tax oil imports 
into the state. The opposition heads up 
in the Illinois Independent Oil Operators 
and Royalty Owners Association, organ- 
ized last fall. 

These allies declare that proration 
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would reduce drilling as well as produc- 
tion. It is generally held by them that 
no control is needed until Illinois produc- 
tion equals its consumption. The state’s 
consumption is estimated at somewhere 
between 300,000 and 400,000 daily, or 
about three times its current output of 
crude. 

It is charged that the oil interests fa- 
voring proration in Illinois consist mainly 
of companies with large investments in 


other states, that these are backed by 
politicians who would like to create a 
supervisory commission for the sake of 
the jobs that would result. Though Dem- 
ocrats retain control of the state Senate, 
Republicans won a majority in the House 
at the last election. Much of the Re- 
publican gain was scored in the oil re- 
gions. From this line-up, proration ap- 
pears to have small chance during the 
present legislative session. 
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Iowa Gas Plan Hits Tough Going 


Standard Oil of Indiana has trouble with its lease- 
dealer distribution system. Which fact may hold a lesson 
for chains trying to avoid punitive taxes. 


ACE IN THE HOLE that most chain retail- 
ing organizations have held to play if 
chain store taxation gets too tough to 
beat otherwise is the fact that they can 
convert themselves into voluntary chains 
of stores that will be owner-managed 
by individuals—in most instances for- 
mer employee-managers. 

Basic experience in this field has been 
that of Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 
since 1935 with its Iowa Plan, formally 
known as the Dealer Marketing Plan 
(BW—Jani’35,p10). This has been 
popularly supposed to be the cure-all. 
Certainly, published reports about it 
have been rosy ever since Standard’s 


first-year experience, after passage of 
Towa’s chain store tax. In that first year, 
the newly fledged independent dealers 
produced more business than they had 
turned in during their previous year as 
company employees (BW—Apr25°36, 
p9). Few pointed out that general busi- 
ness was on the upturn, that the in- 
crease might as conceivably come from 
general conditions as from greater gump- 
tion at the gas pumps. 

Today filling stations the country over 
are predominantly dealer-operated, and 
in the Middle West company-owned 
stations have almost disappeared. Lately 


rumors of dissatisfaction with the Iowa 
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Plan have leaked from the petri cum 
industry. If the oil companies have {..)n,; 
serious flaws in the plan, these mz \ }y 
tremendously significant to other j) Jy. 
tries that have been relying on «= 
their own eventual way out. 


What the Executives Say 


Marketing executives of majo: oj 
companies scurry for shelter when a<:ked 
to talk about it for publication, or ely 
take refuge behind such generalities 4; 
in Standard of Indiana’s April, 1933. 
annual report: “The dealer marketing 
plan has been so far reasonably success. 
ful. There have been many instance; 
in which stations have done better under 
individual management than they did 
under company management, although 
there have also been a few instances of 
contrary character. . . . There remain 
certain problems, but it is believed that 
these problems will work out satisfac. 
torily in due time.” 

Individual executives of various cow- 
panies speak much more freely off the 
record. What they say is not reassuring 
Big companies with filling station ex. 
perience know that sound retail distribu. 
tion requires margins of $3} to 4¢. They 
maintained these when they ran the sta- 
tions, even though some independent 
with a track-side bulk station cut prices 
But a dealer-lessee, blissfully unworried 
by provision for depreciation of equip 
ment and similar hidden costs, typically 
saw a chance at cut-rate business by 
quietly offering gas to new customers 
at less than prices posted on his pumps. 
Then competing stations met his sub 
rosa price or undercut him. Today al- 
most every major center blossoms with 
price inducements, and dealers are Josing 
their shirts. In Chicago, typical of the 
worst situation, the price war has been 





Oakland-San Francisco Commuters Switch from Ferries to Rapid Transit 





Next Monday morning 60,000 commuters from Metro- 
politan Oakland to San Francisco will switch from the 
romantic but slow-moving ferries to the $18,000,000 
rapid transit system on the San Francisco-Oakland 
Bay Bridge, saving about 15 minutes each trip with no 
fare increase. Simultaneously, the center of commuter 


traffic (and the retail business and property values s1)- 
ported by it) will shift from the Ferry Building at the 
foot of Market Street to the new terminal a few blocks 
south and west. Likewise, the suburban communities 
which make up suburban Oakland hope that the specd- 
ier transportation will lure city dwellers to the country. 
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hard and long since last spring. Oil 
company credit men are working eve- 
nings and Sundays to keep down losses 
without slaughtering dealer organiza- 
tions. 
Special Deals Made 

Because companies worship gallonage, 
the United States has almost twice as 


many gas outlets as can be kept profita- 
y busy. Rather than lose an lowa- 


under-cover deals. Common device is to 
cut the rent (which is generally so much 
per gallon of sales) or quit collecting 
rent. Another way is to drop the tank- 
wagon price to him by 50% of any price 
reduction he makes. But special deals 
reputedly go as far as giving the weak 
dealer a $4¢ margin above whatever his 
retail price may be, or guaranteeing a 
big dealer a basis that brings him a sub- 





Maritime Commission 


Launches First Ship 


Wide World 
Last Saturday America took a tangi- 
ble step toward marine rehabilita- 
tion with the launching of the tanker 
Cimarron at Chester, Pa. The vessel 
is the first of 52 in the year’s program 
of the Maritime Commission to hit 
the water. The Cimarron, and a 
sister ship to be launched later, have 
been sold to the Navy. April 15 the 
commission hopes to take delivery of 
the first of the cargo ships built to 
its own account. 


stantial payment at quarter's end so 
that what would otherwise be red ink 
on his books turns black. Another symp- 
tom is that the octane—anti-knock rat- 
ing—race among the big brands, pre- 
viously suspended, is on again. This 
aggravates the price problem (BW— 
Dect7’38,p32) . 

Everybody knows that the present sit- 
uation is unsound. Marketing vice-presi- 
dents whisper lest company presidents 
or harassed dealers overhear their asser- 
tion that the industry must quit hold- 
ing umbrellas over weak dealers and let 
the dealer organizations shake down to 
a basically sound number of outlets. No- 
body really believes this will ever hap- 
pen. Experience shows that when a com- 
pany sells at its regular price and lets 
dealers set their margin, they presently 
thin it down to less than enough to 
live on and then blame the company 
for their plight. 

When the companies owned the sta- 
tions, an imspection corps from the re- 
tail operating department checked that 
toilets were kept clean, that someone 
tried to sell a can of No-Squeak Lawn- 
mower Oil to each customer, that every- 
thing ran as scheduled. Now there isn’t 
any retail operating department, and 
men added to the sales payroll work to 
get old-time results by persuasion. They 
are not unfailingly successful. An em- 
ployee’s attitude toward supervision 
may change when he becomes a cus- 
tomer. 


Costs—and Income 

Nobody any longer believes setting 
managers up in business for themselves 
will curtail the company’s investment in 
retail outlets. The typical employed fill- 
ing-station manager made perhaps $25 
or $35 a week, and spent it. He lacked 
the $700 to pay for three pumps, $150 
for an air compressor, $400 for other 
essential equipment. It was once fondly 
supposed he would use his greater earn- 
ings as an independent merchant to 
obtain this equipment from the com- 
pany, but he seldom does so. 

If he is cutting prices he is probably 
making between $15 and $20 a week 
now. When the old compressor wears 
out, the company advances him a new 
one and probably collects back the cost 
at the. rate of a fraction of a cent per 
gallon of gas delivered to him. And the 
central office credit manager has thou- 
sands of year-round dealer accounts to 
sweat over. Theoretical terms are: “No 
cash, no gas from the tank truck.” In 
practice, holding a hard-pressed dealer 
to cash terms would often lose an outlet. 
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MULTIGRAPH DUPLICATOR 
$335 CONVENIENT PAYMENTS 


F. O. B. CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Moderately higher in Conode 
Ask your nearby Multigraph man to 
show you samples of work and 
demonstrate this new method which 
saves money and does more work 
better. You will find MULTIGRAPH 
SALES AGENCY listed in all principal 
city telephone books. If you prefer, 
write to us at the address below. 
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the oil companies don’t like to talk 
about—the small dealer has no Social 
Security taxes to pay. If he has a part- 
ner or a son the two men can work 
seven 12-hour shifts a week if they 
wish, where wages-and-hour law require- 
ments might demand seven or eight em- 
ployees. Also he is not burdened with 
workmen’s compensation or with expen- 
sive company auditing. 


Companies May Try Experiment 

What will eventually develop cannot 
be accurately forecast now. The chain- 
store tax law situation has not yet jelled. 
The companies have not felt safe enough 
to make definite plans. Some companies 
are playing with the idea of taking 
back perhaps 10% of their stations, 
using these as guinea-pigs for experi- 
ments and as shining examples to hold 
up before the 90% of lessees or owners. 
Others disclaim any such intention. Talk 
is going around that Indiana Standard’s 
leased retailers will come together in a 
separate organization, which might stab- 
ilize prices. 

After three and a half years of ex- 
perience and press-agentry, the Iowa 
Plan is far from being the keystone of 
a perfect marketing structure. Which of 
the various plans will be adopted to im- 
prove the situation is still uncertain. The 
only sure conclusion is that something 
will be done about it before long. 


Golden Gate Theme 


West Coast’s world’s fair 
will lure tourists to western states, 
Canada, ete. 


Wira 35 pays To Go before the Golden 
Gate International Exposition opens on 
Feb. 18, fair officials are revising their 
estimates. Three million advance tickets 
have been sold, and 20 million paid ad- 
missions are expected during the 288 days 
of operation. The fair expects an average 
daily take of $49,791, or $14,340,000 for 
the run of the show. About $8,500,000 
of this comes from turnstiles; the rest 
from concessions and exhibits. 

The exotic show in the middle of San 
Francisco Bay is shaping up as one big 
tourist promotion enterprise, perhaps the 
first major fair based largely on the 
travel theme. It is a gigantic “come on” 
to lure moneyed tourists to scenic spots 
in the 11 Western states and western 
Canada, the Latin American countries, 
and the Orient. A prospect will be able 
to buy an all trip to Bali right 
at the exhibit of the Netherlands East 
Indies (probably from one of those 
beautiful Balinese maidens), and his 
ship will sail from a pier within sight of 
Treasure Island. If he goes by air, he 
can take off on a Pan American Airways 
Pacific clipper from the island itself. 

The 11 states and British Columbia 
have joined in constructing a relief map 
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Main entrance of the Golden Gate exposition, at night. Between the two 
“Elephant Towers” are the turnstiles in which 20,000,000 admissions are 
supposed to clink in the 288 days the fair will be open. 


100x110 ft., om a scale of one inch to 
a mile, showing in contour every depres- 
sion and elevation, highway, scenic fea- 
ture, vacation spot, and resort hotel in 
1,189,141 sq. mi. 


Drumming Up Tourist Trade 

Peck-Judah, Pacific Coast travel 
agency, will promote business for resort 
hotel clients by an electrified map of 
California which illuminates any spot 
in which a prospect shows interest. Thos. 
Cook & Son Wagon-Lits, Inc. and Ameri- 
can Express will push “packaged tours.” 

The Sultan of Johore, Federated Malay 
States, wants round-the-world travelers 
who visit Singapore to run over his way 
(a short boat trip to the mainland), so 
he’s financing an exhibit personally. 
Netherlands East Indies, French Indo- 
China, Australia, New Zealand, the 
Philippines, Japan, and China, mindful 
of public interest created by the Pan 
American Airways base on Treasure Is- 
land, will work to increase trans-Pacific 
tourist traffic in general. 

The current national interest in Latin 
America will also be used profitably. Bra- 
zil, Argentina, Peru, Chile, Venezuela, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Guatemala, Costa 
Rica, El Salvador, and Panama will 
harp on the idea that North Americans 
should come south and get acquainted. 


Retailers Woo Public 


Stores’ convention will dis- 


cuss public relations, and hear 
“typical consumer.” 


US. neramers took their first flyer into 
the field of public relations last fall when 
they heid a “National Retail Demonstra- 
tion” during the week of Sept. 19 (BW— 


Sep17’38,p25). By November they were 
inking of going in for a regular public 
relations program by sponsoring such a 
tony radio show as the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra’s Sunday concerts, 
though that plan went by the board 
(BW—Nov12’38,p30) . 

As a logical progression, therefore, the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association 
is making public relatiogs the keynote of 
its 28th annual convention, coming up at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania in New York 
Jan. 16. “Better Public Relations—Bet- 
ter Business” is its theme. 

The general sessions are to be devoted 
to retailers’ legislative problems, how to 
deal with such assorted legislation as the 
undistributed profits tax, the capital 
gains tax, social security, the Wheeler- 
Lea and Food and Drug acts; employee 
relations, in particular the annual wage 
plan; and consumer relations. 


High Standard for Consumer 


A “typical consumer” is now being 


‘scared up by the N.R.D.G.A. as the fea- 


ture of its program. The association says 
she must be in her thirties, have at least 
two children and have a family income 
between $2,500 and $4,000, perform most 
of the work in her own home, reveal a 
reasonable amount of taste in the fur- 
nishing and decoration of her home, be 
intelligent, observing, and discriminating, 
“the fitting representative of that great 
class of consumers who are the backbone 
of the nation—young and ambitious, on 
the way up and fresh with confidence in 
the ability of her husband and the oppor- 
tunities which the country offers.” In 
spite of the fact that the 5,700 store 
members of the N.R.D.G.A. serve most 
of the 130,000,000 people in the United 
States, the N.R.D.G.A. was stumped 
when it came to picking up Mrs. Typical 
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Doble-duty Dellow 


that help keep men at work 


240 million dollars help the RAROADS 
move the products of farm and factory. 





=< 


244 million dollars invested in 
PUBLIC UTILITIES work to supply light, 
and power to shops and homes. 


ot. 


400 million dollars stimulate 
employment in general INDUSTRY. 


cm. 


More than half a billion dollars are loaned 
to GOVERNMENT .. . the Federal, states, 
cities, counties, and school districts. 


Pian 


175 million dollars, mostly deposited 

in banks, mean a CREDIT EXTENSION 

of ten times that amount further to aid 

commercial enterprise ... and employment. 
These dollars are infused into the economic veins of the Nation 
by the capital stock* fire insurance companies. Thus, these dollars 
do double duty . .. 


] As assets of the capital stock fire insurance companies totaling over 
two billion dollars, they are a bulwark of protection against the crip- 
pling effects of disaster. That means greater national stability. 

2 While in hand to pay normal Josses and a backlog to pay for confia- 
grations and other catastrophes, these dollars are not left idle but are 
invested. To the man in the street . . . to everybody, that means 
ital for business ventures, goods for consumers and work for able han 


In terms of “benefit to the many,” there is no sounder brief for 
the American system of privately-capitalized enterprise than the 
institution of capital stock company fire insurance. 











everywhere gives prompt personal service to policyholders. 
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Consumer, finally sent out a public ap- 
peal for her. She’s to be interviewed in 
front of the convention by Alice Hughes, 
columnist on the New York Journal, tell 
the retailers about her shopping experi- 
ences and her reactions to their merchan- 
dise and service. 


Complaint-Handling on Agenda 

Customer complaints are due for plenty 
of discussion, centering on stores’ opera- 
tions of their complaint adjustment de- 
partments—whether it’s sensible to have 
them handled by the publicity depart- 
ment, whether it’s possible to cut down 
on the expensive business of adjusting 
customer complaints, and to work more 
intelligently at preventing them in the 
first place. 

Fortunately the convention comes at a 
time when retail sales have finally taken 
a turn for the better. The fast three 
weeks in December marked the first sales 
increases over the same period in the pre- 
vious year (BW—Aug6’38,p17), topped 
that period in 1937 by about 5%. For 
all of 1938, sales hit $%3,790,000,000, 
showing a decrease of 74% from the 
1937 total. 


Air Raid on Alky Ads 


NBC ends beer and wine 
ads. Federal ban urged. 


Broapcasts THAT Boost alcoholic stimu- 
lants have long been a sensitive point 
with both the radio and beverage indus- 
try. Such promotion comes in on receiv- 
ing sets of violent drys, is heard by their 
young. This becomes a special talking 
point for those who would revive pro- 
hibition. 

For years the big webs (National 
Broadcasting, Columbia, Mutual) have 
refused liquor advertising programs. 
Last week Lennox R. Lohr, NBC presi- 
dent, told a hearing of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission that henceforth 
his company would also refuse adver- 
tising for beer and wine. Columbia is 
now in the throes of revamping its pol- 
icy toward beer and wines. Mutual, for 
the present at least, stands on its ban of 
liquor only. 

‘ But this isn’t the whole picture. The 
rules above refer to network programs, 
sent out by headquarters to affiliates. 
The net works have no control over local 
business drummed up by individual sta- 
tions. These may or may not include 
advertising for the hard stuff. So Wilford 
S. Alexander, federal alcohol adminis- 
trator, on Jan. 4 asked the new Congress 
to outlaw radio advertising of liquor. 
Moreover he would like to have Congress 
prohibit: Sunday newspaper advertise- 
ments of liquor; portrayal of women, 
children, religious subjects in liquor ad- 
vertising; reference to alcoholic bever- 
ages as having tonic, food, or medicinal 
qualities. 








Hurricane and Milk 


Former caused losses, so 
latter’s price may rise. 


Damy FARMERS in New England lost 
buildings, forage, and feed in last Sep- 
tember’s hurricane, and they want to 
make up for it through higher prices for 
milk. The program has tentative ap- 
proval of Sec. Henry A. Wallace, and a 
referendum of producers in the Boston 
milk marketing area with a view to 
promulgating a new marketing agree- 
ment is to be held shortly. 

As it now stands, producers intend to 
add 27¢ a cwt. to the present price of 
$3.19 a cwt. for fluid milk. The new price 
of $3.46 would, according to the tenta- 
tive agreement, remain in force only un- 
til May 1. At that time there would be 
a reduction to $3.06. 

Thus it will be seen that the plan now 
is for farmers to make up all or part of 
their hurricane losses between now and 
May 1. Thereafter the 27¢ “emergency” 
price increase is supposed to be replaced 
by a 40¢ cut—which would bring the 
price of fluid milk down 13¢ a cwt. under 
that now prevailing. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration’s consumers’ counsel opposes 
any increase in price, contending that 
consumption, “which already is too low,” 
will be further curtailed by higher prices. 
He maintains, moreover, that improve- 
ment in prices since 1934 has been 80% 
to the benefit of distributors and only 
20% to the producing farmers. 
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Fair-Trade Prices in Rugs 


Mouawk Carpet Mis ran an ad in 
New York newspapers last week to tell 
the trade it intended to set fair-trade 
prices on some of its new 1939 fabrics to 
help retailers conduct their businesses in 
an orderly manner, and aid them in se- 
curing adequate profits from their efforts 
—and probably it also intends to find out 
how fair trade will work in the rug trade. 


FTC’s Tire Complaint 

Tue Feperat Trape Commission landed 
on the United States Rubber Co. this 
week and one of its subsidiaries, U.S. 
Tire Dealers Corp., charging violation of 
the Robinson-Patman act. Special brand 
tires are alleged to have been sold to 
buyers like Montgomery Ward & Co., 
Atlas Supply Co., and Western Auto Sup- 
ply Co. at prices under those charged the 
purchasers of regular U.S. brand tires of 
like grade and quality. The commission 
asserted that large volume buyers re- 
ceived special discounts and allowances; 
that discounts were given to certain 
customers and “commercial accounts” " 
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who bought tires through the company’s 
own stores in 20 principal cities; and that 
oil companies, such as Socony-Vacuum, 
Pan-American, and Tide Water, got spe- 
cial terms, “at least as favorable as th. 
best terms accorded to wholesale tire 
dealers.” U.S. Rubber issued a state- 
ment saying it expected FTC to approve 
its merchandising policies when these are 
fully explained. 


Lever Buys Gold Dust et al. 


Lever Bros. (Lux, Rinso, Lifebuoy, etc.) 
last week bought out the soap division 
of Hecker Products Co., which includes 
Gold Dust, Silver Dust, Fairy Soap, and 
Shinola Shoe Polish, for $2,500,000. 
Hecker, which started out in business as 
the Gold Dust Corp., and branched out 
into the manufacture of flour, cereals, 
margarine, mayonnaise, and salad dress- 
ing, in recent years has been getting 
the bulk of its net earnings from its 
Best Foods products—Hellmann’s May- 
onnaise, salad dressings, etc. The Hecker 
soap business was small, iver managed 
to account for more than 3% of the in- 
dustry, and in recent years, due to the 
tough competition of P.&G., Colgate, 
and Lever, had been taking losses. 


Crosley’s $79.50 Facsimile 


Tue Crostey Corp. last week announced 
the introduction of a new facsimile radio 
receiver, designed to sell at retail for 
$79.50. It will be available as a unit, 
with a Crosley radio attached, or as an 
addition to be used with any regular ra- 
dio receiver with an output of five watts 
or over. Like the television receivers 
which were put on sale in New York 
department stores last spring (BW— 
Jun11°38,p20), the Crosley facsimile re- 
ceiver is a bargain, but at present it 
hasn’t many programs to receive. Some 
15 stations have experimental facsimile 
broadcast licenses now, though only a 
handful are taking advantage of them. 
WOR, in New York, announces that it 
has nearly completed a full year of fac- 
simile experiments, transmitting pro- 
grams late at night, expects to go into 
daytime transmission sometime over its 
new ultra-high frequency station in 
Times Square, New York. 


Names for Things Sold 


For THE READY REFERENCE SHELF: “A 
Guide for Retail Advertising and Sell- 
ing.” Brought out originally in 1932 by 
the National Better Business Bureau, 
the new revised edition brings up to date 
the compilation of approved and sug- 
gested terms for the use of retailers in 
describing merchandise. As a companion 
volume, the B.B.B. is working up 4 
“Guide for National Advertising,” com- 
piled with one eye on the Wheeler-Lea 
Federal Trade Commission Act and the 
other on the Copeland Food, Drug and 
Cosmetics Act; the guide will tell adver- 
tisers what they can and cannot claim 
in advertising standard products. 
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3 _ Reanick from Atlas 
More sailboats at this year's show 


han ever before. 
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Boats Big and Little 


Contrasting sizes with plenty 
of other contrasts appear at Motor 
Boat Show. 


939’s FIRST BIG NATIONAL show at Grand 
entral Palace, New York—the 34th An- 
pual National Motor Boat Show, Jan. 6- 
4—proved to be a “show of contrasts.” 
Producers of oil-burning diesels came 
rom afar with engines weighing 10 tons 
pr more to vie for favor and orders with 
manufacturers of gasoline-burning out- 
board engines whose tiniest jobs weigh 
ess than 10 Ib. A 53-ft. ocean-going 
motor yacht competed for interest with a 
iny 6-foot juvenile sailboat. 

For the third successive year, the trend 


oe 


Reanick from Atlas 
After the show is over—New York’s 
reets see some strange sights. 


in general motor boat design continues 
along the lines of comfort, seaworthiness, 
and utility with little, if any, sacrifice of 
speed. Even a 24-footer for general serv- 
ice and commuting combines a top speed 
of over 40 miles per hour with comfort- 
able sleeping accommodations for two 
under its foredeck. One large producer of 
fast inboard runabouts, which com- 
menced a gingerly and tentative invasion 
of the cruiser field a couple of years 
ago, now has several models of cruisers 
with complete sleeping and cooking 
arrangements. 

Outboard boat builders are concentrat- 
ing more on “family boats” than on 
speedboats. Outboard engine builders 
continue their good work, reducing over- 
all weight, enhancing silence, and increas- 
ing efficiency. One builder who startled 
visitors at the 1938 show with a 104-Ib. 
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engine, whose single cylinder and other 
working parts were designed to run com- 
pletely submerged for more efficient cool- 
ing, is now also in production with a 
2-cylinder submerged job which weighs 
193 Ib. and produces 3 hp. The largest 
builder of outboard engines is featuring 
a line ranging from a brand new single- 
cylinder standard job weighing 8} lb. to 
a 4-cylinder 34-hp. behemoth. 


Developments in Diesels 


Newest thing in diesels is a super- 
charger for crowding more air into the 
cylinders. Newest thing in gasoline in- 
board engines is a fast racing entrant in 
the 135-cubic inch class. Both diesels and 
gas engines reveal a trend toward fresh 
water cooling, several of the models be- 
ing now equipped with inbuilt heat ex- 
changers through which the scale-form- 








TOWBOATS 


THE WEAVING OF the boat hulls causes 
constant bending of these shafts and 
frequently breaks them. 








BREAKING OF DRIVE SHAFTS ON 





ppERS 


TWE MISALIGNMENT caused by the 
weaving of the boat is now taken 
care of mechanically by the coup- 
ling. No shafts broken; no trouble. 


LET & 
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Fast’s Sclf-aligning Couplings are 


Plants, Creosote, Dehydration 
Plants, D-H-S Bronze, Western Fire 
Hydrants, Industrial Chemicals, 
Municipal Incinerators, Sewage Dis- 
posal Equipment, American Ham- 
mered Piston Rings, Platework, 
Tanks, Pressure-Treated Timbers, 


KOPPERS COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 
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ing waters of ocean, lake, or river flow 
without ever getting into engine water 
jackets. 

Newest “gadgets” include a meter to 
measure how many gallons of fuel the 
power plant is consuming at a given rate 
of speed; several new “ship-to-shore” ra- 
dio telephones for connecting small boats 
orally with telephone exchanges on the 
mainland; and a new all-monel metal an- 
chor so new that its maker is conducting 
a “What’s my name?” contest for it. 


It “Hexes” Water 


(sodium hexameta- 

phosphate) is being put to new 
uses by Hagan Corp. 
STARTING THIS MONTH, the seemingly ab- 
stract subject of “threshold treatment” 
promises to occupy considerable space in 
the technical, trade, and business press. 
The treatment consists of the miraculous 
business of preventing the precipitation 
of calcium carbonate from water—and 
consequent scaling of piping and equip- 
ment—by adding a trace of sodium hex- 
ametaphosphate so trifling that it almost 
defies chemical analysis. 

Threshold treatment was so named by 
its sponsor, Hagan Corp., Pittsburgh, be- 
cause the new contribution to low-cost, 
trouble-free operation of steam power 
plants, steam railroads, laundries, munic- 
ipal waterworks, and such, is produced by 
an amount of material so small that it is 
“only on the threshold of water treat- 
ment as the problem is generally con- 
ceived.” Named “Calgon,” for short, 
the sodium hexametaphosphate need be 
added only in proportions of one or two 
parts per million to keep calcium car- 
bonate from precipitating in condensers 
or heat exchangers where water is used 
for cooling purposes or in filters and 
pipelines following cold-process softeners. 
In some way still unexplained by chem- 
ists, the material has the property, not 
eof removing calcium carbonate from 
water, but of holding it in solution where 
it cannot get in its dirty work. It is to be 
noted definitely that the makers of Cal- 
gon do not consider it to be a complete 
water treatment in itself for power 
plants, but a valuable yet inexpensive 
auxiliary to the standard water treat- 
ments. 


Carriers, Utilities Use Material 

Already 13 American railroad systems 
are finding the material of value in pre- 
venting after-precipitation of their soft- 
ened waters. A public utility is using the 
treatment to prevent scale in diesel en- 
gine water jackets. Half a dozen distil- 
leries find it a useful addition to cooling 
water in mash coolers and condensers. 
With the threshold treatment, a munici- 
pal water system has stopped scale de- 
position from “5 grain hard water” in 
hot-water pipes. 
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Listener-Inner 

WaENEVER IT 15 DESIRABLE to have a wit- 
ness to an important telephone conver- 
sation, place the receiving end of a 
Lumarith Double-h-Ear on the ear-piece 
of your telephone and let your secretary 
or your partner share the conversation 








from the other end of the line. As molded 
out of the Celluloid Corp.’s Lumarith 
for the John J. Ross Corp., 50 E. 42nd 
St., New York, by Universal Plastics 
Corp., of the same city, the device is 
not a permanent installation. It may be 
tucked away in desk or coat pocket. 


1939 Refrigerator Parade 


CELEBRATING ITs 25th anniversary as a 
pioneer in mechanical refrigeration for 
the household, Kelvinator Division, 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp., Detroit, takes its 
place in the 1939 refrigerator parade 
with a line of twélve “25th Anniversary 
Models.” Features include improve- 
ments on its “Polarsphere” hermetically 
sealed mechanical unit, new functionally 
designed cabinets with shelves “wider 
and not so deep” for easier accessibility, 
twin dome lights to illuminate interiors, 
a vered meat-keeping compart- 
ment, and twin glass-covered vegetable 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Mansfield, O., takes its place in the 1989 
parade with 14 gleaming new refrigera- 
tor models. Features include the new 
“True-Temp” control which maintains 
refrigeration temperatures constant at 
any pre-set point regardless of outside 
temperatures, the improved “Econo- 
mizer” mechanical unit, six different 
kinds of insulation for “retaining cold” 
and suppressing noise, a more spacious 
“Meat Keeper,” and new “cathedral 
styling” embodying doors which span 
the cabinets from side to side without 
subtracting any interior storage space. 

Westinghouse also parades all eight 
models of its 1939 electric range line. 
Features include a “Heat Saver” device 
in its redesigned Corox heating units 
which permits them to cook with 
“stored heat” while the current is turned 
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off automatically during about jth 
the cooking time, a new “super-ove 


which reduces current operation ‘ime o., Lak 
nine minutes out of the cookin, ho. MR the pl 
and a whole flock of signal lights. cloc, [iiverwhel 


automatic time controls, therniost nore har 
and “Minute Minder” signal }.!ls s the ne 
keep the cook’s mind on her cookery. 
Versatile Lighting Units 

Wire a LITTLE Box-Like “Stand 
90-deg. Connector” and four of thie 
Fluorescent Units, just brought out br 
F. W. Wakefield Brass Co., Vermil 
O., it is a simple matter to assemble 
lighting fixture in the form of a Malte 
cross. Four or five of the long units, 
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ranged side by side, produce another i- 
tractive fixture. Patented feature is thi 
they can be interconnected quickly i 


any number of patterns or combination 


Plastic Shoe Heels 

PATENTED HONEYCOMB CONSTRUCTION it 
the upper part of new plastic heels fe 
women’s shoes permits nailing with th 
same machinery and tools used to aff 
standard wooden heels. The Plastics De 
partment, General Electric Co., Pitts 
field, Mass., molds them from celluloe 
acetate in solid colors for Pearson Hed 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., which has patent 
rights on a detachable leather hee! ty 
which may be replaced without tools i 
less time than it takes to tell about it. 


Weather-Tight Bolts 


Two rears aco bolts appeared on th 
market with concentric rings or rib 
under their heads designed to press inte 


from 
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wood and thus to exclude moisture. Mor 
recently, the Lamson & Sessions (Co. 
Cleveland, O., has engineered tapered 
splined shanks for similar bolts, making 
them fit bored holes in wood like cork 
in bottles. Drawn down flush without 
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sunter-boring, the patented Lamson 
Weathertight Bolts will provide smooth, 
moisture-resisting surfaces wherever 


cod must be exposed to the elements. 


Run Slicer 

ue taLents oF U. S. Slicing Machine 
o.. LaPorte, Ind., have been turned 
» the problem of keeping up with the 
»verwhelming demand for more and yet 
yore hamburgers and hot dogs. Result 
; the new U. S.-Berkel Electric Roll & 


4 
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Slicer which takes different sizes 
shapes as fast as they can be fed. 
company has also developed a new 
inuous Feed Machine for the pro- 
uction, slicing and “shingling” of bacon. 


Plastic Flower Pots 


SINCE TIME IMMEMORIAL, the standard 

naterial for flower pots has been clay. 

Recently, Molded Insulation Co., Phila- 

lelphia, began molding flower pots of 
rous Durez plastic in color. Being 

moisture-proof, they keep water and 
from seeping through. 
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ire Frequency 
Tae NUMBER OF FIRES and explosions in 
industrial plants follows closely the 
hanges in the rate of industrial produc- 
ion, according to a study made by the 
ssociated Factory Mutual Fire Insur- 
nce Companies, Boston. The close rela- 
jonship arises from the fact that most 
res in manufacturing plants are process 
res which occur only when processes are 
n operation. 
Modernization Clinic 
PWTEEN LEADING MANUFACTURERS of 
tquipment used in laundries and clean- 
plants have combined forces in the 
Modernization Clinic, 3008 W. Lake St., 
icago, to demonstrate the advantages 
nd economies of modern equipment. 
Best part of the set-up is that it shows 
bid equipment running alongside new. 
tudents” at the clinic participate in 
ound table discussions on such subjects 
the unit system of production, traffic 
nd transportation, synthetic cleaning 
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In the color matching room of the Crowell Pub- 
lishi 

phy I 
a ing surface. 


the working 


Crowell finds answer to color 
matcher’s prayer with new” 
fluorescent lighting 


HE Crowell Publishing Company 
Collier's —Woman's Home Compan- 
ion—American—Country Home) has solv- 
ed the problem of panes! tae the color in 
press proofs with that in the original art 
work, regardless of time of day or season. 
They use “indoor daylight” from General 
Electric Fluorescent Mazpa lamps. These 
new lamps give the closest approach to 
real daylight ever uced at high effi- 
ciency. give several times more 
light than incandescent lamps of the same 
wattage and color. For the same amount 
of light, they are 50% cooler. 

As a result of this installation, time and 
eyesight are saved, and color matching 
work is done with more efficiency. 
Wherever daylight effects or colored light 


sources are wanted in theatres, stores, 
factories, offices, or industrial plants, G-E 
Fluorescent Mazpa lamps have much to 
offer. For further information write to Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Dept. 166-BW-A, 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
MAZDA LAMPS 
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You judge a school's faculty by “the finished 
product"... by the character and achievements 
of the men and women whom the faculty has 
trained and educated. 

Every member of the faculty of the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools is thoroughly 
trained in the technique of home-study instruction. 
From Cornell University, lowa State College, 
M. |. T.... from Purdue University, Vassar College, 
McGill University . . . from Williams, Swarth- 
more, Lehigh, Columbia, Harvard and a dozen 
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other American and foreign institutions of higher 
learning come the men and women whose teach- 
ing skill and human understanding supplement 
specially prepared |. C. S. textbooks. 

This faculty wishes to be judged not by its ad- 
vanced degrees, published works or extra-mural 
attainments, but by the thousands of leaders in 
every business and industry who attribute much of 
their success to |. C. S. training . . . and by the tens 
of thousands of ambitious men now enrolled, who 
are training for tomorrow's leadership. 


“The Business of Building Men” will be seat — free — on request 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


New York San Francisco Montreal Caire Henolulu 
Chicago St. Lewis Lendon Shanghai Buenos Aires 
Philadelphia Los Angeles Sydney Havana Manila 
Washington Beston y Wellington Mexico City Cape Town 
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New Studebaker 
Larose orpers for steel which it is 
placing strengthen the rumor that 
Studebaker Corp. will go into pro- 
duction with a new lower-priced 
passenger car—one which may very 
possibly compete in the lowest price 
brackets. 











solvents, packaging and merchandising, 
plant lighting and plant layout. 


For Synthetic Sunburn 

In PLANTS WHERE ultra-violet light is used 
in various production and inspection 
processes, there are occasional cases of 
synthetic sunburn. At least one plant 
management insists that all workers coat 
their hands, arms, necks, and faces before 
exposure to such light with a lotion con- 
taining 5% of “Sunburn Preventive No. 


2,” a menthyl anthranilate preparation | 


of Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc., 80 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 


Two New Researches 

Two NEW PROJECTS are getting under 
motion at Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh: 
(1) An “industrial fellowship” estab- 
lished by American Air Filter Co., Inc., 
Louisville, Ky., to investigate materials 
of value in the construction of filters for 
air-conditioning systems. (2) An indus- 
trial fellowship established by United 
States Gypsum Co., Chicago, for research 
to develop new processes and technics 
in the field of building materials. 


Technicolor Expansion 

NEXT MONTH WILL MARK the completion 
of the new $1,000,000 Technicolor labora- 
tory and office building now being con- 
structed in Hollywood, Calif., by the 
Austin Co., Cleveland. Print capacity will 
jump simultaneously to a new high of 
130,000,000 ft. of color film per year. 


Dry-Ice Paint Spray 

One oF THE ENGINEERS of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority had occasion to spray 
some paint in a location far removed 
from compressed air hoses and electrical 
lines. According to McGraw-Hill’s Engi- 
neering News-Record, he converted an 
aluminum eight-quart household pressure 
cooker into a generator for carbon dioxide 
gas to take the place of air in his spray- 
gun; a 10-Ib. chunk of dry-ice furnished 
enough gas to spray a gallon of paint. 


Product Diversification 


From Kaperre rapios to Argus cameras, 
Argus photograph printers, and Argus 
projectors, the product diversification 
program of International Radio Corp., 
Ann Arbor, Mich., has carried it along 
to a point where it is changing its name 
and style to International Industries, Inc. 
Next new product will be the i 

a fluid-feed type duplicator for the office 
equipment field. 
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Auto Union Near “Final Payoff” 


Homer Martin quarrels with his executive board 
over his negotiations with Ford. Special convention seems 
probable outcome of long dispute. 


One More crisis in the internal affairs 
of the United Automobile Workers 
(C.L.0.) arrived this week, and this time 
nearly everyone concerned felt that the 
“final payoff” was on the way. Homer 
Martin, the union’s president, and the 
24-man executive board were quarreling; 
both sides were confident of rank-and- 
file support. Ultimate decision by a spe- 
cial convention of the U.A.W. seemed 


Newsphotos 
Sidney Hillman, representing C1.0., 
has been acting as “receiver” for the 


United Automobile Workers, but 
without power to intervene. This 
week he stood by while U.A.W. exec- 
utives wrangled, waited to see if a 
rank-and-file vote would be taken to 
confirm C.I.0. advisory powers. 


the only reasonable conclusion, with 
these points in the background: 

1, Martin has talked with non-union 
Henry Ford (BW—Oct22'38,p22) and 
Harry Bennett, Ford’s two-fisted indus- 
trial relations chief. Bennett has let it 
be known that he likes Martin personally. 
Martin has turned noticeably cool toward 
C.L.0., and has been more and more in- 
sistent on complete self-direction for 
the U.A.W. 

2. On the other hand, the board mem- 


bers who called Martin into conference 
this week have become firmly convinced 
that the U.A.W. and C.1L.0. must stick 
together, particularly since C.1.O. ad- 
visers helped patch up a bad U.A.W. 
executive split last fall. The anti-Martin 
faction would love to organize Ford’s— 
but not at the price of separating 
U.A.W. from C.1.0. or separating a new 
Ford union from U.A.W. 

3. The C.I.0. has declined to take any 
part in the present scrap, unless invited 
in by a majority of the rank-and-file 
membership. 


What Will Locals Choose to Do? 


Thus the whole disturbance boils 
down to a question of which way the 
U.A.W. locals want to go. Martin has 
been meeting with locals recently and 
is confident that he can get the majority 
vote in any convention; on the other 
hand, the anti-Martin board members 
are just as certain that he is backed by a 
small minority. 

First move by the board to shear Mar- 
tin of his power was easily accomplished: 
the president was removed from editor- 
ship of the union’s newspaper and a 
five-man editorial board substituted. But 
the anti-Martin members faced this prob- 
lem: under the U.A.W. by-laws the exec- 
utive board can dictate to the president 
when it is in session; when it is not meet- 
ing, the president is in supreme author- 
ity. Therefore, as long as it was meeting, 
the board could continue to set up com- 
mittees to take Martin’s activities over, 
one by one—but if the meeting ad- 
journed Martin could take almost any 
executive step, even to suspension of 
all of the board members who oppose 
him. Accordingly, a truce until a con- 
vention could be held was wanted by 
many of the embattled executives. 

Labor observers have found the 
UAW. activities intensely interesting 
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victories by signing just about every- 
thing in sight except Ford's. 

Even at that time, the U.A.W. was 
known for its “factional fights,” and at 
its second convention (August, 1937) 
the members were divided almost equally 
behind a “unity” faction led by Vice- 
Presidents Ed Hall and Wyndham Mor- 
timer, and a “progressive” group headed 
by Martin and Vice-President Richard 
Frankensteen. Before conclusions could 
be tried, John L. Lewis suggested that 
they forget their differences and reelect 
all officers, and that biennial conven- 
tions be substituted for the annual meet- 
ings. This program went through. 


Dissension Persists 


With an outward appearance of unity, 
the U.A.W. officers contined to slash 
away at each other. A recognizable issue 
was “local autonomy”—or whether union 
locals should run their own show without 
“interference” from the international 
headquarters. 

In April, 1938, Bustvess Weex went 
over the situation in Detroit, reported 
that “it may get worse—much worse— 
before it gets better.” Business was jit- 
tery, and U.A.W. officials had begun to 
slam each other openly. In July, Martin, 
controlling a majority of the @4-man 
executive board, suspended four of the 
board members, George Addes, Hall, 
Mortimer, and Frankensteen (who had 
changed from pro- to anti-Martin). In 
August the four were tried and expelled 
by the board. Shortly thereafter, a ma- 
jority of the board and a large number 
of locals invited the C.1.0. to try its 
hand at mediation. 

Results of the C.1.0.-U.A.W. confer- 
ences were reinstatement of the four 
expelled officers, and an agreement that 
a joint steering committee should be set 
up, composed of Martin and Vice-Presi- 
dent R. J. Thomas for U.A.W., and Sid- 
ney Hillman and Philip Murray for 
C.1.0. That was in late September. 

Until the year-end, things ran fairly 
smoothly. Murray, with a number of 
contract negotiations to handle for his 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee, 
left the C.1.0. representation pretty much 
to Hillman (who was busy himself with 
the Textile Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee but who agreed to stand by as 
adviser). Hillman told everyone that he 
was behind Martin, and Martin faith- 
fully telephoned Hillman to seek advice 
in several ticklish situations. In mid- 
December, the Martin-to-Hillman tele- 
phone calls ceased. 

Report of “Deal” Starts Row 

When Martin sent a letter on Jan. 3 
to U.A.W. locals, urging that the special 
agreement be dropped, the factional 
knives were whetted again. In the three 
months he had been in charge, Hillman 
had gained the confidence not only of 
Martin’s board, but of several sections 
of Detroit business management. Pros- 
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N.A.M. Starts New Outdoor Advertising Series 


With the poster above, the National 
Association of Manufacturers is now 
launching its third series of outdoor 
advertisements. Last year’s cam- 
paign centered around the part in- 
dustry plays in building homes and 
families. The new campaign carries 





through the N.A.M.’s theme for 1939 
of cooperation of all groups in the 
drive to recovery. Appearing on 
15,000 poster panels throughout the 
country, the new displays constitute 
one of the largest outdoor programs 
since the Liberty Loan drives. 





pects were that the union executives 
could learn to pull together, that Mar- 
tin would continue as president of U.A.W. 
and probably be reelected at the next 
regular convention (August), and that 
the C.1.0. would be called on less and 
less frequently for advice until the agree- 
ment was dropped by mutual consent. 

All such prospects went glimmering 
this week as the anti-Martin crowd was 
angered at the reports of a Martin-Ford 
“deal,” and Martin got set to try for 
rank-and-file referenda. As the factions 
fought it out in the automobile city, the 
C.1.0. advisers stood by, unable to act 
without an invitation from the union, 
and not sure what they should do if the 
invitation came. 


Stop Ads; Help Strike 


Some companies yield to 
request of Newspaper Guild in 
Chicago struggle. j 
A MONTH-OLD LOCAL LABOR problem in 
Chicago became a national issue this 
week, spotlighting a problem for big 
advertisers. Should they agree, or de- 
cline, if a committee of American News- 
paper Guild members called to ask that 
advertising be withheld from the struck 
Chicago Hearst papers—the Herald- 
Ezaminer and the American? 

The strike, called by the Guild 
(C.1.0.) on Dec. 5 against the two 
papers has been supported vigorously by 
sundry trade unions there, by the local 
Catholic weekly, the New World, and by 
the labor press nearly everywhere. The 
papers have continued operation, how- 
ever, using A.F.L. printers and press- 
men, and this fact has resulted in claims 


by anti-Guild forces that the dispute 
was merely a jurisdictional quarrel. This 
week the A.F.L. weekly news-letter an- 
nounced that the strike had fizzled out, 
and that all but “a scattering few” of 
the employees had gone back to work. 
Unbiased observers, however, calcu- 
lated that the strike was nowhere near 
an end. The Chicago Guild reported that 
about 500 employees were out, and that 
approximately 212 advertisers were boy- 
cotting the papers. Most of those listed 
were local firms, but among the names 
were four nationally advertised cigar 
lines and two leading shoe manufacturers. 
Extension of the “secondary picketing” 
strategy through pressure on national 
advertisers was just getting under way 
this week. Committees in New York 
City and Los Angeles were busy, the 
working newspapermen using their off 
job hours to call on headquarters of big 
advertisers who schedule linage in the 
Chicago papers. Incidentally, the chair- 
man of the New York committee was 4 
veteran Hearst employee, Monroe Stern 
of the Journal-American. 
Explaining “No” to Committee 
Most interesting to other advertisers, 
and to newspapermen, was the frank 
answer given the New York committee 
by Robert Barry, public relations direc- 
tor for National Distillers. Asked to fol- 
low the policy of Leo Sack, public re- 
lations chief for Schenley Distillers, who 
had agreed to hold off advertising until 
the strike was settled, Mr. Barry said no, 
and amplified it after describing how he 
was threatened with dismissal if he 
joined a union as a young reporter. He 
sent the answer right down the news- 
papermen’s alley: 
“You, as editorial workers, are not 
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To assure efficiency in the power 


plant at East Moline Works, Inter- 
national Harvester Company (Incor- 


porated) installed heat insulation 
made by K & M. This is a natural 
choice, for The Keasbey & Mattison 
Company has devoted considerably 
more than half a century to the 
development of high-quality, high- 


efficiency insulation products. 


K:M 





K «M0 insulation adds efficiency to 
International Harvester Co. power plant 


Starting as a tiny two-man busi- 
mess more than 65 years ago, The 
Keasbey & Mattison Company spe- 
cialized from the start in Magnesia, 
and later, in Asbestos products. 
Pioneering in insulation materials, 
this Company rapidly grew to an im- 
portant industry, and today employs 
2000 persons. It is a national insti- 
tution with nation-wide facilities. 


As an innovator of improved ma- 
terials, of advanced methods of dis- 
tribution, and of scientific product 
application, K &M is one of the 
manufacturing leaders of America. 














ASBESTOS AND MAGNESIA 
PRODUCTS 


KEASBEY & MATTISON contre. 


District Sales Offices in principal cities 


K & M “Featherweight” 85% Magnesia, one of the foremost products 
in the extensive K & M line, is an outstandingly efficient form of heat 
insulation for temperatures up to 600°F. Its industrial uses are almost 
endless. K & M cooperates with its distributors by making available 
to users constructive engineering advice that frequently produces 
extra economies. For quality products and intelligent service, you 
can rely upon K & M Distributors. 


COPYRIGHT 1938 BY KEASBEY & MATTISON CO. 
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only inviting but, in effect, demanding 
that the advertiser use the power of his 
dollars to infiuence a publisher. . . . Are 
you not, thereby, opening wide the 
doors to advertiser coercion subsequently 
in matters in which he has a direct per- 
sonal interest? . . . My loathing for 
‘must’ reading notices sent up from the 
business office remains rooted so deeply 
my answer to all of these questions must 
be that no temporary conflict between 
publisher and reporter is worth winning 
at such a price.” 


Employers’ Union 
Des Moines has one that 


handles labor problems and passes 
on contracts, 


New evipence that “employers’ collec- 
tives” are coming fast in industrial rela- 
tions was found this week in a midwest- 
ern city of 150,000—Des Moine.. Not so 
big as San Francisco (700,000) , and with 
different problems, the Iowa city is doing 
very well, in the opinion of business men 
who have pooled their public relations 
efforts. Whereas the San Francisco busi- 
nesses adopted the well-tested Water- 
front Employers plan and made it cover 
many other businesses (BW—Sep3’38, 
p15), the Iowans started from scratch 
with a heterogeneous collection of mem- 
bers. 

The Industries Council in Des Moines 
has been functioning since May, 1938. 
Formerly, each employer handled his 
own labor problems without knowing 
what others in his field, or in other Des 
Moines industries, were doing. As it 
operates now, the Industries Council 
acts as a clearing house for all informa- 
tion bearing on employer-employee rela- 
tionships. Any individual or group of 
employers can negotiate a separate con- 
tract, with the council standing by as 
an advisor, but the members have agreed 
that the council’s executive committee 
shall pass on each new contract. 


Setup of Organization 

Most important general groups among 
the 40 industries covered by the asso- 
ciation are wholesaling, automobile deal- 
ers, city transfer and long-distance haul- 
ing companies, oil companies, laundries, 
bakers, and a number of manufacturers. 
The council is governed by a board of 
21 directors, who elect the executive 
committee. At present, the executive 
committeemen are A. D. Riley (Pratt 
Paper Co.), Walter T. McNerney 
(Brown-Camp Hardware Co.), Harold 
Weitz (Century Lumber Co.), Shirley 
Percival (Green Foundry & Furnace 
Works) , Ben Fowler (Miller’s Laundry) , 
Ben Sanders (Sanders Motor Co.), and 
Frank Zeh (Des Moines Wholesale 
Grocery Co.). The board elected as 
chairman for the first term K. G. Car- 
ney, who is president of the Consum- 





One-Man Rebellion 





International 
Paul Chusid, paperhanger, didn’t 
like the way his union was being run. 
So he chained himself to a pillar in 
the A.F.L. painters’ union head- 
quarters in New York, and proceeded 
to give union officials a piece of his 
mind. Police ruled Chusid a “fire 
hazard,” and snipped him loose from 
his chains. 





ers Fuel Co. and one of Des Moines’ 
outstanding citizens, and it employs as 
full-time executive secretary an experi- 
enced man in collective bargaining, 
George Heaps, Jr. 

Getting along toward the end of its 
first year, the Des Moines council has a 
good record of successful collective bar- 
gaining. Labor disputes have been very 
few, and the council’s office force moves 
rapidly to clear up misunderstandings. 
It avoids dictation, leaving the final word 
to each member in his own negotiations, 
but its advice has been generally ac 
cepted. Observers who have noted the 
interest big cities are giving to San 
Francisco’s experiment are inclined to 
believe that Des Moines may have the 
pattern for medium-sized centers. 


NLRB, Storm Center 


Labor board submits its 
record; raps Sen. Burke. A.F.L. 
demands changes. 


THE THIRD ANNUAL REPORT of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, together 
with clarification of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor’s demands for amend- 
ment cf the Wagner Act, made vhis week 
ah important one for labor legislation 
parleys. Like a couple of extra gas-burn- 
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ers turned on under an already boiling 
pot, the public announcements seryr i to 
make a hot subject even hotter. 

Chairman J. Warren Madder of 
NLRB, meanwhile, lighted a fire of his 
own under Sen. E. R. Burke, with , 
10-page letter which answered a Burke 
radio speech of last Dec. 26. The Senator 
had said that the United States had more 
labor trouble than 18 other countries 
surveyed by the International Labor 
Office. Mr. Madden, using the same 
L.L.O. yearbook as his authority, said 
that the Senator “had confused the pub- 
lic with false statements.” 

“True or False?” might well be the 
title of the national debate which went 
on this week, with the NLRB record as 
subject matter. The board reported that 
in its third year it handled 12,632 cases 
—nearly 12 times the first year’s total 
and three times as many as it had in 
its second year. Of these it closed 8,85) 
cases, or three times as many as during 
the first two years. 


A.F.L. Urges Amendments 


Meanwhile, the A.F.L. let it be known 
that it would press for nine amendments 
to the Wagner Act. The federation has 
worked up an omnibus bill containing 
several suggestions about which parties 
should bring complaints to the board, 
how evidence should be admitted, sub- 
poenas issued, and employee elections 
held, but its major purpose is to force 
the labor relations board to recognize 
craft distinctions in certifying union 
jurisdiction. 

Behind this major drive lies <he con- 
tention that the NLRB has favored the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations in 
its definitions of labor units. Yet the 
NLRB report this week breaks all sta- 
tistics down into A.F.L.-vs.-C.L.0. classi- 
fications, and shows approximately an 
even break for the two contestants. On 
the record, as a matter of fact, the 
AF.L. comes off best; for example, 
where the two labor federations have 
sought unit jurisdictions in the same 
case, the A.F.L. contention has been 
granted 21 times and the C.1.0. con- 
tention 16 times. 


Ask Rewriting of Act 

Numerous business men, believing 
that the case for amendment of the Wag- 
ner Act was likely to get involved in 
bitter partisanship, have been shifting 
their support to a suggestion for “re 
writing the act, not revising it.” This 
movement is expected to gain force, at 
least until the Administration shows its 
hand—and may be aided from that quar- 
ter. The proponents of such an endeavor, 
whose views were presented by 
Roy W. Moore of Dry on 4 
national radio hookup last week, insist 
enough experience has been gained 
y labor, on and the public to per- 
the writing of a much better labor 
than the Wagner Act of 1935. 
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LABOR ANGLES 





— 


One More Guarantee 

Causa rsecr the first department 
store in the country to institute an an- 
nual employment guarantee, Namm’s of 
Brooklyn this week announced that some 
1,300 regular employees could count on 
a definite minimum number of work 
weeks for the year beginning Feb. 1. 
Workers with over five years’ continuous 
service, who constitutes55% of the total 
force, will be guaranteed 52 weeks’ em- 
ployment a year, while an additional 
35%, who have been with the store from 
one to five years, are assured of 40 to 48 
weeks’ employment. Executives expect 
actual weeks worked to be higher than 
these latter minima, which are inten- 
tionally set low to allow for unforeseen 
business developments. 


More Salary Raises 

As spustNess began a new year, two 
more important pay-cut restorations 
joined the increasing number of moves 
indicative of confidence in the 1939 out- 
look. Effective Jan. 1, most of the sala- 
ried employees of Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
and Studebaker are getting fatter pay 
envelopes, as the steel company returns 
to the full-time work week of 54 days, 
while the auto plant cancels last April's 
pay cuts of 10 to 25%. In both cases, 
however, the pay of top executives is 
being left unchanged. Meanwhile, West- 
inghouse announced that 1938 pay cuts 
for certain classes of workers had been 
rescinded as of Jan. 1. 


Out of the Frying Pan— 
Movine swiFTLy To purcE the C.1.0. of 
practices of questionable odor, Allan S. 
Haywood, New York regional director, 
recently announced the dropping from 
affiliation of the Hamburger and Dough- 
nut Workers Union, Local 170. Com- 
plaints from its membership and mis- 
management of its affairs were respon- 
sible for the revocation of the local’s 
C.LO. charter, Haywood said. 


Retirement Legislation 
Wirn More THAN 500 private businesses 
supplementing the Social Security Act by 
providing retirement benefits to their 
orkers, state and municipal governments 
are accelerating plans for pension systems 
for their employees, who are ineligible 
for old-age benefits under the federal 
law. Surveying the situation, the Munici- 
pal Finance Officers’ Association of the 
United States and Canada reports re- 
tirement legislation is to be introduced 
n at least nine states in 1939. Pension 
plans at present exist in fewer than 10 
states, and im only 519 cities of more 
han 10,000 population; many of the 
tter pension only policemen and fire- 


men. 


jointly by participating municipalities or 
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by the state, are in favor as providing 
economical administration and spread of 
risk 


Jobless Total Rises 


THE FALLACY OF THINKING of unemploy- 
ment only in industrial terms has been 
demonstrated again, in the latest report 
by the National Industrial Conference *) ) 
Board. Although factory employment 7( ' ; ) 
rose by 189,000 during November, the 

latest month checked, about 530,000 

farm workers were laid off. Construction ‘ STREAMLINED 

added 59,000, other lines picked up + AIR CONDITIONED 
244,000. But the net count shows an 

increase of 1.3% in unemployment, which ¥ ALL PRIVATE ROOMS 
the Conference Board now estimates at 
9,211,000. 


Exploring the Background 


REcENT INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS books 
have stressed collective bargaining, the 
handling of grievances, and similar as- 
pects of the problem. Although covering 
these subjects as well, the latest addition 
to the field, “The Management of Labor 
Relations,” (Gordon S. Watkins and 
Paul A. Dodd, McGraw-Hill, $4.00) goes 
back of them to stress matters even more 
fundamental to the moulding of an effec- 
tive and satisfied labor force, such as 
employee selection, training, and the 
offering of incentives. The 732-page vol- 
ume includes a convenient index and 
bibliography. 


New York 
fom sleltia: 


Galiacicle 


Lv. Grand Central 6:00 P.M. 
Ar. Chicago . . . 9:00 A.M. 
Lv. Chicago . . . 4:00 P.M. 
Ar. Grand Central 9:00 A.M. 


More then ever, it pays te 
Ride the “Century” 
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7 vital points by which to check 
your sales machine 


Sales machines need servicing, too. Only when every part is ef- 
ficient can your efforts reach real sales goals. In this book seven 
marketing principles provide the framework to which are related 
clear, factual, experience-grounded discussions of product devel- 
opment, sales organization, market study, consumer analysis, and 
other problems which every one who has wares to sell today 
must face. 


Just Published 
EFFECTIVE MARKETING 


By L. Rohe Walter 


This book shows the modern marketer in action. It explains the how and why of 
successful marketing methods and it classifies the marketing processes into a workable 
plan of proved utility. Ray Giles says of it: “The business executive will find here a 
check on his own practices that is invaluable, a means of making certain that his own 
procedure is up-to-date, and a reminder of the many factors that make up business 
success that should be extremely helpful in these perplexing times.” 


illustrated 
0 


Examine a copy for 10 days; send the coupon today 
SSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSESESE ESSE EESSSSESSEEEeeeeee: 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC., 390 W. 42nd St, MN. Y. C. 
Se Se, er ere ob fr seein 
or return book peste (Postage paid accompanied by 


This up-to-date “service” manual 
tells you 

—how to fit your selling methods 
to the public’s buying habits 
—how to know and understand 
your market 

—how to handle sales promotion 
—how to improve your advertis- 


on orders 


ing * 
—hkow to gear your public rela- 
sent on approval in U. S&S. and Canada only.) 





tions program into your sales 
plan 
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Dollar Becomes Supreme 


American money gains increasing recognition as 
standard of value, in place of gold, while Britain fights 
desperately to stop decline in pound. 


THE TURNAROUND IN THE Britis pound 
from a low of $4.62;% last week to bet- 
ter than $4.67) this week might well 
have been bullishly construed by stock 
and commodity markets, but war again 
reared its ugly head. The testimony of 
Ambassadors Kennedy and Bullitt on 
the German air strength at a joint secret 
session of the House and Senate Military 
Affairs Committees was given publicity 
and added to apprehension over the 
European situation. 


Defense of the Pound 


At the time, the markets were apa- 
thetic, waiting for some push in either 
direction; and this news provided the 
push—down—and more than offset the 
determined efforts of British monetary 
authorities to arrest the decline in ster- 
ling. A transfer of about $1,600,000,000 
of gold from the Bank of England to the 
Exchange Equalization Account gave 
the British money managers a huge de- 
fense fund to protect the pound for the 
time being—and sent shorts rushing to 
cover. 

As a result, however, the gold holdings 
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of the Bank of England have been sub- 
stantially reduced and the resources of 
the Equalization Account have been 
broadcast to the world. The cupboard 
must have been bare of gold, or the 
transfer would not have been made so 
abruptly, while Montagu Norman, head 
of the Bank of England, was in Berlin, 
visiting Hjalmar Schacht. 

Since March 31 the Equalization Ac- 
count has lost nearly $1,500,000,000 of 
gold. The exodus has been largely to 
this country. U. S. Treasury gold stocks 
last year rose $1,700,000,000, which, in- 
cidentally, is just about the Account’s 
present stature. 

The explanation is the rather obvious 
one—political instability in Europe. So 
long as war continues as a threat and 
leading nations continue to spend huge 
sums on armaments, capital is likely to 
consider Europe a good place to stay 
away from. America is the natural haven, 
and the fixed price of $35 an oz. that 
this government pays for gold assures 
an easy transfer from foreign currencies 
into dollars by way of the London 
bullion market. 
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Apparently the dollar is the one «lid 
anchor in international monetary < «al. 
ings. This fact was given particular «m. 
phasis this week when the Amster: am 
banking house of Mendelssohn & (o, 
renewed a credit to the French railv ays 
and included in the contract a d: lar 
repayment clause, instead of the « us- 
tomary gold provision. Two interpr ta- 
tions can be placed on this: (1) that 
the banking firm wanted to be certaii of 
getting paid in the event of war, and s 
transfer of a dollar balance is a lot easier 
than a gold shipment, since it can be 
accomplished by mere bookkeeping 
transaction; (2) that Mendelssohn §& 
Co. is bearish on gold and bullish on the 
dollar, and conceives it to be possible 
that the American peg on gold might be 
dropped—in which case, gold would 
drop and the dollar would advance. 


Dollar Becomes the Peg 


Thus the dollar seems to have become 
absolutely supreme in international bank- 
ing circles, and as time goes on, loan 
contracts between nations will probably 
be written with dollar stipulations. In- 
deed, during the period of weakness in 
the pound over the past several weeks, 
the French franc was linked to the dol- 
lar, rather than sterling. That carries a 
covert threat to the prestige of the pound. 

In 1931 Great Britain left the gold 
standard after valiant efforts to hold on 
—by means of large French and Ameri- 
can loans. This time the British mone- 
tary managers are not clinging directly 
to gold, but to a stable level in relation 
to the dollar, which is pegged to gold. 
But the effect is the same. And as the 
pound becomes increasingly infirm, it is 
possible that some of the Sterlingaria 
nations may desert the pound perma- 
nently and shift to the dollar orbit. That 
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would even more enfeeble the British 
position. Right now, including the Ster- 
jingaria countries, the British trade posi- 
tion tends to balance, on export and 
import account. But desertions would 
upset that balance, make it harder to 
Britain to peg the pound to the dollar. 

The figures on gold movements into 
the United States suggest what Britain 
js up against. In the third quarter of 
this year, $110,000,000 came to this 
country from Great Britain and was held 
on deposit in American banks. In other 
words, the funds did not come here for 
immediate investment, but rather merely 
for purposes of getting away from trouble 
—to escape from either war or pound 
depeeciatt 

This uncertainty regarding the future 
of the pound seems bound to exert a re- 
straining influence on domestic securities 
markets, until business itself starts for- 
ward and gives investors and speculators 
something else to think about. 


Metal Prices Drop 


Supplies of non-ferrous ma- 


terials imcrease, and markets 
reflect this situation. 


IF NON-FERROUS METALS producers start 
curtailing production in the next few 
days they will have good reason. Pro- 
duction appears to have gotten a bit 
ahead of consumption in December, 
and the markets thus far in the new 
year indicate that the situation has not 
yet been corrected. 

Worst recent shock to sentiment was 
Tuesday’s sharp drop in copper quota- 
tions in London. This once more en- 
dangered the 11d¢ price in the United 
States—a price which has for some time 
been close to a full cent above the ex- 
port quotation. 

Meanwhile, the trade isn’t getting 
much consolation out of the December 
statistics. The first report, that on zinc, 
came out at the start of this week. It 
showed production at the highest level 
since last January, while shipments to 
consuming industries dropped sharply. 
Larger output at a time of declining use 
brought the first rise in stocks of zinc 
since last June, as will be seen in the 
following tabulation (data in short tons, 
supplied by the American Zinc Insti- 

Pro- Sh 

Fs Aen] 

48,687 24,931 
21,540 


Copper statistics, released on Wednes- 
day, were even less pleasing to the trade 
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than those for zinc. Production in the 
United States far exceeded consumption, 
stocks of the metal rising nearly 20,000 
tons to 289,755. There was a gain in 
accumulated supplies abroad of about 
12,000 tons, indicating that both domes- 
tic and foreign producers have a problem 
of balancing supply and demand. 














BEGIN THE NEW YEAR 
WITH A COMPLETE RECORD OF 
YOUR INVESTMENTS 


Save trips to your safe deposit box; have all the information you ordi- 
narily require concerning your bond investments entered in this handy 
loose-leaf record. Keep it in your desk. The forms are so arranged and 
simplified that anyone can fill in the data in brief time. 

Then you have a complete record of the essen- 
tial details—where the securitiesare kept;descrip- Ams 


tus, etc. Particularly when making out income 





tax returns this data saves time and work. SQ 


We shall be glad to send you a loose-leaf YS 
binder containing sufficient forms for the ordi- Yann 
nary investor's holdings — more if you need them 
—entirely without obligation. Ask for Security Record Book Bj- 35. 


CHICAGO, 201 SO. LASALLE STREET + NEW YORK, 35 WALL STREET 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 

















Protect 
Against the 


MAN OF 
1000 NAMES 


¥ Today he is John Jones, yesterday Thomas Smith, tomorrow any- 
one whose handwriting he copies. The forger has 1000 names because he lives 
by borrowing signatures. 

You lose when you lend your signature. For your signed name, even 
borrowed and faked, is a key to wealth. Once on the dotted line, it releases to 
the forger, money, securities, merchandise . . . your own or your institution's. 

Forgery insurance is important to banks, companies and individuals because 
it reimburses for loss that is created by the Man of 1000 Names. 
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THE MONEY TRIANGLE 


Exchange Rates in Per Cent of 1929 Gold Parities 
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Life Companies Lend 


Insurance firms make loans 
to “small” business, taking under- 
lying lien. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES, hungry for 
paying investments, are expanding their 
activities in several directions, and their 
most recent tendency is to explore the 
field of “small” business for lending op- 
portunities, The present indication is that 
worthy borrowers can get cash in amounts 
running from $50,000 to $1,000,000. 

Reputedly the first in the field was the 
Equitable Life, and the Prudential is 
among those which have followed along. 
Many of the big companies, it is confi- 
dently predicted, will be at it in the im- 
mediate future. 

Generally speaking, the life insurance 
companies want mortgage security or at 
least an underlying lien. They aren’t 
supplying permanent capital. But the 
borrower gets the break of not having to 
go to the expense of registering the issue 
with the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, and there aren’t any under- 
writing fees. 

The life insurance companies don’t like 
too long a maturity—10 to 15 years is 
their choice—and repayment in serial in- 
stalments is a feature of several of the 
loans so far concluded. Bankers can’t 
see their way clear to tie up funds for 
so long a period. Many loans which 
aren’t acceptable to banks can quite rea- 
sonably fit into a life insurance company’s 
less liquid investment program. 


Housing Attracts Companies 

Life insurance companies also have be- 
come increasingly interested in the field 
of large-scale housing since the New York 
legislature a year ago amended the in- 
surance laws as to permit them to own 
and operate Such"projects. The air now 


is full of talk of a campaign to get other 
states to put through similar amend- 
ments to widen this field of activity. 

In all important respects, such large- 
scale building projects would follow the 
pattern of the Metropolitan which, last 
year, earmarked $100,000,000 for hous- 
ing. The company at once bought a 
tract of land in New York’s Bronx and 
set to work putting up a vast self- 
contained home-store-park unit. 
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Salaried Directors 


Tue pay or the “professional director” is 
at hand. Chairman W. O. Douglas of 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
has, by a speech this week, hastened a 
change which already was on the horizon. 
Mr. Douglas advocates paid directors, 
men who will be useful and not just 
ornamental on corporation boards. He 
wants to see them paid enough so that 
they will no longer be inactive yes-men, 
so that they will devote a good deal of 
their time to checking-up on and helping 
the management. He wants them, above 
all, to regard themselves as trustees rep- 
resenting the thousands of small invest- 
ors who have no voice in management. 
And he doesn’t want them to think that 
they can sit on 15 or 50 boards at the 
same time. 


Shades of Adam Smith 

Mr. Dovewas’ eas on how corporations 
ought to be directed are not as fresh as 
daisies. In 1776 Adam Smith had this to 
say about corporation affairs of his era: 
“The trade of a joint stock company is. 
always managed by a court of directors. 
This court, indeed, is frequently subject, 
ir many respects, to the control of a gen- 
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eral court of proprietors. But the gre iter 
part of those proprietors seldom pre! end 
to understand anything of the busine. of 
the company; and when the spirit of {ac. 
tion happens not to prevail among t! -m, 
give themselves no trouble about it, but 
receive contentedly such half-year!, o¢ 
yearly dividend as the directors think 
proper to make to them. . . . The direct. 
ors of such companies . . . being the 
managers rather of other people’s m: ney 
than of their own, it cannot well be ex. 
pected that they should watch over jt 
with the same anxious vigilance with 
which the partners in a private copart- 
nery frequently watch over their own, 
Like the stewards of a rich man, they are 
apt to consider attention to small mai ters 
as not for their master’s honour. ... 
Negligence and profusion, therefore, must 
always prevail more or less.” Incident- 
ally, the quotation suggests where Jus- 
tice Brandeis possibly got the phrase 
“other people’s money.” 


Reform Comes to the Curb 


ONE OF THE BITTEREST fights ever to al- 
flict the New York Curb Exchange was 
compromised after hours of wrangling 
last Monday. It climaxed weeks of un- 
certainty and bickering over the official 
slate for the Curb’s board of governors 
under the new constitution (a constitu- 
tion, modeled after the Big Board's, 
which was adopted only after months had 
been wasted over half measures). As the 
nominations finally turned out, five on 
the original slate, in the interest of har- 
mony, declined to run. Another surprise 
was the withdrawal of Jerome Chester 
Cuppia—who had reluctantly allowed 
himself to be drafted for chairman—be- 
cause of ill health. Clarence A. Bettman 
is official candidate for chairman. A paid 
president will be named by the new 
board. 


Statisticians Go Arty 
ATTENDANCE AT RECENT meetings of the 
New York chapter of the American Sts- 
tistical Association has fallen short of 
what Broadway would call a “packed 
house.” So in order to add B. O. (bor 
office) appeal to its coming meeting o 
Jan. 18, the program committee has 
taken what might be called steps. To 
supplement speakers on the subject of 
“Factors in a Health Control Program,” 
Andries Roodenburg, concert violinist, 
has been listed as an added attraction. 


Sad Case of Silver 


‘THERE APPARENTLY will be no end to the 
criticism of federal silver policy until the 
government puts an end to its —— 
silver-buying program. And Handy & 

Harman, leading bullion brokers, predict 
that the government will have to give up 
and admit it’s a bad job one of these days. 


has been trying: to being its monetary 
silver holdings up to 25% of the amount 
of its monetary gold holdings. Actually, 
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the goal is almost as distant now as it 
was in the beginning, due to the enor- 
mous flow of gold to the United States. 
This despite the fact that the Treasury’s 
purchases have run its silver holdings 
up to nearly 2,600,000,000 oz. To come 
up to the intended ratio to gold, the 
Treasury would have to buy more than 
1,100,000,000 oz. more. Handy & Har- 
man warn that the program one day will 
have to be abandoned and that it’s a sad 

pect for the market because the 
United States government buying is the 
only thing supporting the price at 43¢ 
an OZ. 


Bank Day 
TvesDAY OF THIS WREK was open season 
on,national bank presidents and chair- 
men. It was the day on which the execu- 
tive officers of banks throughout the 
country came face to face with their 
stockholders to render annual reports. 
Not much happens at bank meetings. 
The president reads his report and the 
stockholders go home. During the de- 
pression years of "31 and ‘32, however, 
many a president was vexed with an em- 
barrassing question from a stockholder 
who had not learned the proper rules of 
ure—to be seen and not heard. 
There are other days, besides the second 
Tuesday in January, for bank meetings, 
but most of the stockholder sessions 
cluster on that date. Presumably, when 
bankers drew up their articles of associa- 
tion years and years ago, they never con- 
sidered the possibility that one person 
would hold stock in two banks and there- 
fore might want to attend two meetings. 


Public Power 


Tae Pustac Worxs ApDMINISTRATION 
some time ago cleared the way for Ne- 
braska’s “little TVA” to buy properties 
of one of the largest privately owned 
power companies in its territory—Iowa- 
Nebraska Light & Power—in a $22,- 
000,000 deal. Now the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. seems to have practically 
assured sale of a group of Texas Power 
& Light properties to Texas’ own “little 
TVA.” Texas Power & Light, an Electric 
Bond & Share property, offered some 
time ago to sell properties which would 
compete with the Lower Colorado River 
Authority (BW—Sep10’38,p15). There 
followed a period of haggling over terms, 
but it was largely academic until some- 






lend $5,000,000. If the Authority will 
pay that much, Texas P. & L. will take it. 
While government agencies are smooth- 
ing the public-private power troubles, 
they might take up the case of the one 
and only real TVA and its skimpy offer 
for Commonwealth & Southern’s Tennes- 
see Electric Power Co. If that sale could 
be consummated it would eliminate the 
1 peace between 
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Announcement 
OF A FURTHER INCREASE IN CAPITAL 


The National CityBankofCleve- reflects the continuing growth of 
land, in December last, increased this institution since December 
its Capital Stock and Surplus to of 1936, when the Common 
the new total of $13,000,000 Capital Stock was raised to the 
shown in this statement. $7,500,000 figure and all Preferred 

Capital Stock has beenincreased Stock was retired. 
from $7,500,000 to $9,000,000 by The increases in capital accom- 
the sale of additional shares and _ plished in1936 and again in 1938 are 
Surplus has been increas- twoimportant steps in pro- 
ed from $3,250,000 to viding for the expansion 


geTIONAl Op, 
$4,000,000 by a transfer 4 1845 % of this bank's service to 
pin 


from Undivided Profits. Cleveland and the nation- 
The present increase al business community. 


THE 








NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF CLEVELAND 


Statement of Condition 
DECEMBER 51, 1958 





ASSETS 

Cash and Due from Banks th we oe Uy ae oe -. -$ 56,941,207.33 
United States Government Obligations . . . . . 55,965,099.42 
ee * «© © « 17,349,415.37 
Capital Stock of The National City Building Co. . 2,125,000.00 
Real Estate Owned ....... te oa 62,028.86 
eT es se 6s 33,720,297.02 
ea ee a we ete 457,394.36 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and Letters of Credit 2,556,538.89 
Customers’ Liability on Loan Commitments. . ... . 1,212,996.32 
SR eR ee ee we 120,668.08 

$170,510,645.65 

LIABILITIES 

Se ee ae $ 9,000,000.00 
ee 4,000,000.00 


Undivided Profs. ........ 721 11 $ 13,721,303.11 


Reserve for Contingencies . ee a ee 2,118,474.58 
Accrued Interest and ak. & 6. SS. o-@ 37,230.99 
Deferred Credits and Other Liabilities. . . . . « « 132,371.30 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit . . . «s+ + + « 2,556,538.89 
Loan Commitments Outstanding . . . . «+ + + + 1,212,996.32 


Corporation, Individual and Beak’ 

Deposits pcocoescoce cs o SORA 4CITS 
Savings Deposits . . . .. ++ +  28,569,110.05 
Trust and Public Deposits . .. . 6,712,992.60 __150,731,730.46 

$170,510,645.65 
NOTE: United States Government Obligations carried at $7,307,407.83 are pledged to 
secure trust and public deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


MRM RRR FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Fear New European Crises 
Rome meeting of Chamberlain and Mussolini 


creates new nervousness in all markets. Japan fears con- 
certed Anglo-American action in China. Washington’s 
Latin American program unfolds. 


THouGH ALL Eres were on the historic 
meeting of Chamberlain and Mussolini 
in Rome this week, results will not be 
known for some time. 

While Paris is convinced that Musso- 
lini will modify his demands on France 
rather than risk war, there is a growing 
belief in many countries that Italy is 
determined to get something for itself 
in the Mediterranean soon, if Germany 
is to go ahead this spring with its Drang 
nach Osten. Even the French are a bit 
shaken now that they know there has 
been a secret German-Italian military 
alliance for some months, the full knowl- 
edge of which has been confirmed only 
in the last few weeks (page 47). 

Nervousness was evident in all major 
markets while the conference was in 
session. There is little doubt in Europe 
that both France and Britain would sit 
by quietly if Germany confined a new 
spring campaign to the Ukraine or the 
Danube basin. That was more or less 
conceded at Munich as a sphere of Ger- 
man influence, to be developed by Berlin 
without interference from the Western 
Powers. The new fear is that Italy and 
Germany will make common cause over 
the Italian claims in the Mediterranean, 
and that France will not yield as Czecho- 
slovakia was forced to do. 

More moves in the Latin American 
program of Washington came to light 
this week. The diplomatic posts in both 
Colombia and Venezuela were raised to 
the rank of an embassy, and ambassa- 
dors were appointed. The Inter-Ameri- 
can Commercial Arbitration Commis- 
sion submitted its newest and most com- 
plete report on efforts to standardize 
commercial practices among the Pan 
American nations, and the Maritime 
Commission let it leak out that plans 
were already nearly completed for the 
building of three fast and luxurious ships 
for the South American service, vessels 
which can really compete with rivals 
from Europe in both speed and comfort. 


U. S. Flour to China 


Toxro—American subsidized export 
wheat flour is finding an easy market in 
North China, where it enters duty free. 
The import duty was abolished by the 


Japanese at the request of Nipponese 
millers, but actually the Japanese have 
been unable to take full advantage of 
the tariff revision because of a poor 
wheat crop in Japan and lack of foreign 
exchange to finance imports of wheat: 

Australian flour, imported in huge 
quantities, cornered the North China 
market for some time, but both Japanese 
and Australian flour have recently been 
displaced by American flour, which is 
flooding the Tientsin and Peiping mar- 
kets. Local mills have been forced to 
suspend operations because of inability 
to compete with the lower priced Ameri- 
can flour. 

That the United States and Britain 
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have arranged for credits to the C) new 
National government is known (|. thy 
man in the street in Japan, but the ew, 
papers have been cautioned to avo | jp. 
citing comment. There are still 1, jp. 
dications of intensified, anti-Briti., y 
anti-American propagarida, thoug’ th 
Anglo-American move is recognize: as , 
purely political gesture to restrain J apa 
from monopolizing Chinese trade. 

The .loans are considered the firs 


~moves in a chess game, in which | apap 


faces two partners. Further move: ar 


The Tokyo stock exchange reacte:! pes. 
simistically to the news, and the gover. 
ment has postponed indefinitely the off. 
cial announcement of its new “policy” 
with regard to the liquidation o! th 
Sino-Japanese hostilities. Whether th 
Anglo-American move will cause Tokyo 
to moderate its demands on China js 
doubtful. The credits so far are not larg 
enough to draw out the hostilities be vond 
Japan’s financial endurance. Tokyo, how- 
ever, looks for further more drastic steps. 
That is why officials have withheld al 
announcement of future plans. 


British Outlook Is Gloomy 
Lonpon (Cable)—British markets wer 
nervous all this week. Some confidence 
in the pound was restored by the transfer 
to the Exchange Equalization Fund of 
more than $1,500,000,000 of gold, but the 





Germany Reported Experimenting with Helicopter Transport 





American aviation experts have 
watched with interest German ez- 
periments with the helicopter shown 
above. Now comes the rumor that 
the German government has appro- 
priated $2,000,000 for further rotary- 
wing research and that Focke-Ach- 
gelis is building a siz-place semi- 
transport helicopter for Lufthansa 





Bus opens 
(German air line) to use experimen- 
tally. The helicopter differs from the 
more familiar autogiro in that the 
helicopter’s horizontal propellers 
are power-driven, while the auto 
giro’s are not. The German heli- 
copter can rise straight in the air, of 
can hover in one spot, and nas been 
flown often in large exhibition halls. 
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public is worried over both the political 
and the foreign trade outlook (page 42) . 
All eyes were on Rome all week, with 
traders holding back for some indication 
of the outcome of the Chamberlain- 
Mussolini talks. 

British exporters were shocked by re- 
ports from New Zealand of the drastic 
cuts in imports which that government 
has put into effect since the beginning of 
the year. Cable messages this week indi- 
cate that at least 17 important items 
shipped regularly to New Zealand are in- 
cluded in the new restriction list. There 
is already talk of retaliation here, with 
some possibility that the British home 
market might be opened up to more 
United States ; 

Profits of the British Woolworth com- 
pany rose last year to £6,971,141, com- 
pared with £6,490,013 in 1937. This 
shows that the company is holding its 
own in keen competition from numerous 
rival chains in Britain. 

Some question has arisen whether or 
not Britain will provide the remaining 
£20,000,000 of the £30,000,000 loan prom- 
ised to the Czechoslovakian government 
last fall at the time of the dismember- 
ment of the Central European state. It 
is clear to all Britishers who have been in 
Czechoslovakia recently that the country 
is under Berlin’s complete domination. 

Most recent evidence of this is the 
sale of a large share of the French hold- 
ings in the Skoda works to Germans, 
probably indicating that the company in 
the future would be operated in conjunc- 
tion with the great Krupp works in the 
Reich. Also, there is .some question 
whether the British credit will not be 
forcefully taken over by German author- 
ities who need the foreign exchange badly 
and who would provide the Czechs with 
the equivalent in local currencies—either 


Czech or German. 
Mussolini Worries Paris 


Paris (Wireless)—France is nervous 
over the outcome of the Chamberlain- 
Mussolini talks in Rome, though it is gen- 
erally believed in Paris that Mussolini is 
prepared to modify his demands on 
France considerably in return for a prom- 
ise of reduced rates through the Suez 
Canal (the governing board of the Canal 
is largely French), the yielding of con- 
siderable authority and control to Italy 
in French Somaliland and in the French- 
controlled railroad to Addis Ababa in 
Ethiopia. 


The Italians, on the other hand, are 
known now to have made a military alli- 
ance with Germany before the Munich 
conference last summer, the details of 
which have been developed since that 
time, and this may give Mussolini the 


precipitate an Italo-French crisis of the 
sort which could set off this spring the 
war which every European fears. 


The short-term outlook in France con- 
tinues to be relatively bright. The franc 
is strong, though it is significant that 
the Dutch loan to the French railroads 
was renewed this week only after the 
Amsterdam bankers had written into the 
new contract the provision that repay- 
ment would be in dollars instead of gold 
(page 42), indicating a dwindling con- 
fidence in gold and soaring confidence in 
the dollar. 


Totalitarian Siberia 


Moscow (Cable)—The Soviet Union 
made two more moves this week to 
tighten up its economy, in ways which 
will boost the third Five-Year Plan or 
prepare the country for war if that be- 
comes necessary because of attack by 
either by Germany or Japan. 

The first decree is planned to help 
make the Soviet Far East independent 
of European Russia for supplies in time 
of trouble, to relieve the Transsiberian 
railroad from unnecessary food ship- 
ments, and to enable European Russia 
to utilize more of its crops at home. The 
new decree demands that 1,250,000 acres 
of virgin land be brought under culti- 
vation by 1941, that farmers in the 
Siberian Far East be exempted from tax 
payments until 1942, and that the gov- 
ernment’s agricultural experiment sta- 
tions in that part of the world intensify 
their efforts to find more frost-resisting 
types of wheat which can be grown in 
the short summer of the Arctic. 

The second decree is aimed at execu- 
tives who fail to report lax discipline 
on the part of their employees, and pro- 
vides for criminal punishment if this 
laxness is not ended. The cost of tardi- 
ness to the country was dramatically 
illustrated to the workers of the Lenin- 
grad Metallurgical Works by showing 
that the plant could have built one more 
giant steam turbine last year on the 
time lost in tardiness. 

* The authorities admitted that at least 
a part of the blame for tardiness should 
be placed on the railroads which have 
fallen behind even on their commuter 
schedules, and have demanded that traf- 
fic officials improve their service or be 
subject to the same heavy penalties as 
other workers. 


Labor Shortage Hits Railroads 
Beri (Cable) —An unexpected prob- 
has : 


to Austria and the Sudetenland. 
For more than a month now, stocks of 


Germany was interrupted because of 
shortage of coal. 
All German girls will continue to give 
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a year to farm or household service in an 
effort to free more men for heavier work 
in factories, and large numbers of Italian 
farm hands and building workers will be 
imported to alleviate the labor shortage. 

The feeling is growing here that Ger- 
many is preparing for a campaign this 
spring to create an autonomous Ukraine 
in Poland and Ruthenia, and it is stir- 
ring up some fear that the drive will not 
stop in this region and that trouble will 
develop involving the Soviet Union. The 
time set for this adventure is still be- 
lieved to be March. 

While all official sources in Berlin deny 
every rumor that “White” Russian émi- 
grés—officials and landed gentry from 
Czarist Russia—are being used by Nazi 
authorities in developing their schemes 
for creating an autonomous Ukrainian 
state, it is a fact that some Ukrainian 
emigrants living in Berlin and Prague 
have left for Carpatho-Ruthenia with fi- 
nancial assistance from Berlin. Look for 
the appearance of a vigorous “self-de- 
termination” demand from the Polish 
and Ruthenian regions in the next few 
months which will work very much in 
the way the Henlein crowd carried on 
their campaign in the Sudeten section of 
Czechoslovakia. The difference is that 
the Ukrainians will campaign for an 
autonomous state rather than annexa- 
tion with Germany. There is no ques- 
tion, however, of the new state coming 
under Reich domination, just as Czecho- 
slovakia has been since Munich. 


Marconi May Change 


Canadian wireless company 
ends contract with Canadian Na- 
tional Telegraphs; may set up 
own service in Dominion. 


Orrawa—Important changes in the 
communications field in Canada may 
take place by the end of January. The 
Canadian Marconi Co., which handles 
overseas business, has served notice on 
Canadian National Telegraphs that it 
will discontinue its contract with the 
CNT at the end of January. This con- 
tract provided for the pickup and de- 
livery in Canada by CNT of all Mar- 
coni business. 

Many Canadians believe that Marconi 
may be planning to go into the domestic 
business. This would require the estab- 
lishment of offices throughout the 
Dominion but very little additional wire- 
less equipment than is already installed 
for the overseas business. The Marconi 
crowd already is licensed to set up busi- 
ness domestically, though government 
officials are known to oppose further 
duplication of services with Canadian 
National and Canadian Pacific telegraph 


services. 
Others believe that Marconi interests 
are preparing to make a new contract 


. with Canadian Pacific at terms more 
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favorable than could be obtained from 
CNT. The situation presumably will be 
cleared up by Jan. 31 when the present 
contract with CNT expires. 

The Royal Commission on Transport, 
appointed to investigate bus and truck 
operations in Ontario, has recommended 
that a three-man transport board be ap- 
pointed with authority to deal with the 
probiems of Ontario’s $130,000,000 mo- 


tor transport industry. The commission 
proposes stricter regulation of wages, 
working hours, and working conditions 
in the motor transport business, and 
numerous new laws aimed at greater 
protection for the public and transporta- 
tion interests. If the recommendations 
are carried out, the railroads would 
benefit from lessened competition on the 
part of motor transport. 


British Building Boomerang 
Cabdriver’s wife scares rich building societies by 
refusing to pay mortgage interest, charging fraud. Some 


others follow her example. 


Lonvon (Business Week Bureau) —Mrs. 
Elsy Florence Eva Borders of Kingsway, 
West Wickham, Kent, has Britain’s rich 
and powerful building societies in a very 
tight corner, the whole British building 
industry in a mild flurry, and a mass of 
new home owners threatening to strike 
against frightened mortgage holders. 

Mrs. Borders is a modest little woman, 
the wife of a taxi driver, but she is ex- 
tremely intelligent and can be plenty 
tough when she faces a court on an 
issue in which she thinks she has bee 
wronged. 

Mrs. Borders was certain she had been 
wronged when sued by the Bradford 
Third Equitable Building Society (one 
of the “Big 10”) for three months’ ar- 
rears on the monthly interest and amor- 
tization charges due the building society 
on a loan of about $3,465 which was 
secured by her home. She not only de- 
nied the claim in the witness box, but 
counter-claimed damages, alleging that 
she had been “wilfully and fraudulently 
misled” by the building society into the 
belief that the house she had bought was 
good security for the money advanced. 
Actually, she had found that the walls 
of every room were damp, the roof 
leaked, that it was structurally unsound, 
the doors would not shut, the windows 
would not open, the woodwork was 
“alive” with small insects (they did 
not bite but their presence was not 
pleasant), the electric wires were mis- 
placed, there were serious cracks in the 
walls, and plaster around the doors and 
windows continually fell away in a fine 
dust. She claimed it would cost at least 
$2,500 to make the place habitable. 


Brochure’s Statement Cited 


Mr. Borders, the taxi driver, ably sup- 
ported his wife on the witness stand by 
implying that the contractor who had 
put up the house and the building so- 
ciety which had helped finance its sale 
were running a racket. Before a startled 
court, he waved the builders’ brochure 
which stated reassuringly that the fact 
that the building society was willing to 





advance 95% of the purchase money 
“was proof of the amazing value of the 
house.” (Building societies are the near- 
est equivalent in Britain to our building 
and loan associations, and have had, 
until the recent flurry arose over some 
of Britain’s jerrybuilt “boom housing” 
which a few of them have financed in 
the last five years, an enviable reputa- 
tion for security and integrity.) 


Societies Watch Case 


The suit against Mrs. Borders has not 
been decided yet. In the meantime, the 
building societies, with a record of 
about $3,000,000,000 of mortgages out- 
standing in spite of the decline in new 
business since 1936, are nervously await- 
ing the outcome of the case in the lower 
courts. If they lose, they have hinted 
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broadly that they will carry the ase 
“to the House of Lords, if necess: "ts 
No serious mortgage strike has devel. «| 
yet, but there has been a mild way of 
refusals to meet mortgage payments, nd 
the wide publicity which the Bor r; 
case has received has indicated to m .ny 
disgruntled owners of Britain’s bom 
houses the strength of their case ag nst 
the builder and the mortgage holder 
Since the World War, 3,300,000 .cw 








houses have been built in Britain, » ore ( 
than half of them in the last 64 y+ irs. new 
Over a million of the houses constru: ted to 
in this recent boom period were }ujlt asst 
without the aid of a government sub: ‘ly, lati 
Genesis of Movement 9 
The depression started Britain’s hous. spec 
ing boom. Building costs fell faster t\ian ala 
wages, and middle-class England deci led due 
to grasp the opportunity to build its own ties, 
homes. Speculative builders, and the mor 
building societies with the vast funds 
which they couldn’t profitably invest in Wa 
depressed industry, offered their assis. 0 
tance. The builders bought suburban hit 
areas, subdivided them, and put up small, trou 
modern houses. The building societies pure 
assisted the would-be purchaser to buy offic 
these houses by deferred payments. Since proc 
1988, the societies have been in the any 
habit of advancing from 75% to 95% tem] 
of the building price of the houses (the injul 
purchaser putting up the remainder and valu 
the whole price of the land) on mort- of a 
gages running up to 30 years with in- incre 
terest as low as 44%. The average loan Ar 
has amounted to about $¢,500. of in 
So long as there were tiled bathrooms, (1 
stainless kitchen sinks, and installed re- const 





As part of the propaganda for the 
German Four-Year Plan, an expedi- 
tion of eight great trucks, whose 
sides open up to form the walls and 
roof of an exposition hall, has been 


Nazi Propaganda Takes to the Road 











Acm 


outfitted in Berlin for a tour of Aus- 
tria. The exhibit, featuring German 
industrial products and methods, cun 
be assembled in 12 hours and viewed 
by 10,000 people in another 12 hours. 
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frigerators, purchasers forgot to examine 
foundations, wiring, and plumbing. Like 
Mrs. Borders, some of them are now 
beginning to protest vigorously. 

The National Housebuilders Registra- 
tion Council was formed by a group of 
prominent speculative builders a few 
years ago to enforce certain technical 
standards but, though it is still in exist- 
ence, it is admittedly a flop. 

Groups of outraged and disillusioned 
new home owners have banded together 
to form house purchasers’ protection 
associations. Skirmishes with the specu- 
lative builders have generally followed. 
But as the building boom began to wane 
at the end of 1987, many of the smaller 
speculative builders (to whom, probably, 
a large proportion of the trouble has been 
due) began closing down on their activi- 
ties, so that purchasers have found them 
more and more difficult to attack. 


Warns Against “Self-Injury” 

One speculative builder, at least, has 
hit upon an ingenious plan to avoid 
trouble. He formed a “ciub” among his 
purchasers, of whic: he himself was an 
officer. He called a club meeting and 
proceeded to point out that by taking 
any action along the lines they con- 
templated, his customers would merely 
injure themselves by depreciating the 
value of their own property. This kind 
of argument is likely to be employed 
increasingly. 

Americans will find three special points 
of interest in the situation: 

(1) While a good share of the British 
construction will meet long-term stand- 
ards, an inexcusable amount of the 
work—particularly in the lower-cost 
projects—was shoddy and has reacted on 
the industry, and particularly on the 
mortgage holders. Some of the building 
societies are genuinely alarmed over the 
prospect of a mortgage strike which will 
throw back on them many mortgages for 
which the shoddy houses offer entirely 
inadequate security. 

(2) British building societies are re- 
ported to be considering loans in the 
United States market because of the 
pickup in building there, and because 
of the “unfavorable” outlook at home. 


Work Undertaken in U. S. 


(3) At least two speculative builders 
have expanded their activities to the 
United States where, in both California 
and New York, they are applying the 
experience in mass building learned in 
Britain. This competition from British 
builders may help stimulate similar de- 
velopment in the United States. If it 
does, the United States should be warned 
from the British experience to supervise 
all building and financing carefully. The 
British builders who have been first to 
go to the United States have a good 
record in Britain, but if they prosper 
in their new venture, some less respon- 





sible speculators may work into the field. 
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What to put in the Annual Report— 
How to make it clear and interesting— 


Here is a book to help you seli business and in- 
— through more human reports. It shows 
plainly, by numerous case examples, how to do 
the job, and concisely discusses the fundamental 
factors, needs, methods, involved in the trend 
taking place in this phase of public relations. 


Just Published 


Making the Annual Report Speak for Industry 


Compiled by the National Association of Manufacturers 


JAMES P. SELVAGE and MORRIS M. LEE 
187 pages, 8} x 11, illustrated, $4.00 


A study of the new trend in annual reporting to stockholders, employees, and the general 
public, this book brings together for the first time the best experience of a large number 
of i trial organizations in “humanizing” and “modernizing” their annual financial 
and operating statements. 


SEE IT 10 DAYS—MAIL THE COUPON 
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McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., N. ¥. C. 

Send me Mphiag the Annual Report Speak for Industry for 10 days’ examination on approval 
In 10 days I will send $4.00, plus few cents postage, or return book postpaid. (We pay postage 
on orders accompanied by remittance.) 
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Japs and U. S. Lumber 


Pacific Northwest exporters 
will lose trade with Japan and 
parts of China. 


Lumber Exporters in the Pacific North- 
west were notified last week that in the 
future all business which they have cus- 
tomarily handled between Coast sawmills 
and Japan and Japanese-dominated 
China will be monopolized by Japanese 
traders with offices in Seattle, Vancouver, 
Portland, and other important lumber 
centers (BW—Oct22’38,p44) . 

Capitalized at 52,000,000 (about 
$14,000,000), the American Importers 
Association has been organized in Tokyo 
and will comprise Mitsui, Mitsubishi, 
Yamacho and Tamura companies. This 
development represents an extension of 
the new Japanese policy of stressing 
Japanese control over trans-Pacific trade 
wherever possible (BW—Dec3’38,p14) . 

American and Canadian exporters, 
shipping organizations, and distributors 
are likely to suffer heavy losses as a 
result of the new set-up which makes 
competition with Japanese agents virtu- 
ally impossible except in three classifica- 
tions—logs for box-making, airplane 
spruce lumber, and pulp logs. 

American and Canadian ship execu- 
tives, who have seen years when Japan- 
ese and Chinese lumber purchases were 
worth many millions of dollars and who 
hoped that ultimate settlement of the 
Sino-Japanese war would lead to a re- 
sumption of the business on a vast scale, 
fear that under the new Tokyo trading 
policy the tendency will be to divert as 
much as possible of the lumber to Japan- 
ese shipping lines. 





FOREIGN ANGLES 





New Label Law 

Buenos Ames—The Argentine is tight- 
ening its labelling restrictions. A new law 
prohibits the use of “puro” and “pura” 
on foodstuffs unless special permission is 
granted. 


New Zealand Slashes Imports 


Wenuincton—The New Zealand govern- 
ment has made it plain to importers that 
it intends to curb imports drastically 
under the new trade control law which 
came into effect on Jan. 3. All Japanese 
trade appears to be barred, possibly in 
retaliation for the Jap refusal to buy New 
Zealand wool. Most imports were re- 
duced 20% to 80%. Apparently the 
quota on automobiles from the United 
States has not been changed, but hard- 
ware imports are reduced 66%, and 
metal goods 79%. Despite empire ties, 








imports of some British products which 
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compete with local manufactures ar 
cut 50%. 


Pan American Wins 


Rio ve Janemo—Pan American Airw ays 

has just won, in competition with French 
and German companies, a contract to 
establish a network of air services jp 
Minas Gereas, a province almost as }:rge 
as Texas and with the largest popula: ion 
of any of the Brazilian states. It is north 
and west of Rio, provides practically al! 
of the fresh fruit, vegetable, and dairy 
needs of the capital, and is still fanious 
for its gold and diamond mines. The jew 
service will connect with Pan Americ:n’s 
Miami to Buenos Aires service at Riv. 


Yen Sticks to Pound 


Toxyo—Rumors that the Japanese gov- 
ernment will hitch the yen again to the 
dollar are dismissed here as groundless. 
Japan finds it harder to sell now in the 
countries with dollar-linked currencies, 
but this is compensated by lower prices 
of raw materials in the sterling bloc. 
This means less competition for Ameri- 
cans from Japanese manufactured goods 
in the Philippines and South America, 
but also a shifting of Japanese patronage 
to the cheaper sterling raw material 
markets. 


Natural Gas for Venezuela 


Tue Royrat Durtcs-SHexz oil interests 
have just announced that they have 
started construction of a pipe line to 
carry natural gas to Maracaibo, Vene- 
zuela’s largest city and one of the coun- 
try’s major ports. Exporters of gas appli- 
ances, take notice. 


Germany Buys More 


Buenos Armes—In these foreign trade 
figures just released by the Argentine 
government—showing the fall in exports 
to the United States and the rise in ship- 
ments to Germany—is the explanation 
why United States business is worried 
over its trade outlook in Argentina in 
1939: 
Imports 
from: to: 
(per cent of the total) 
1987 1988 19387 1938 


19.0 18.3 28.4 31.3 
16.5 17.9 13.2 7.6 


Eaports 


Great Britain... 
United States... 


Germany ....... 10.4 10.1 6.6 11.9 
ST sv cnciens 5.5 5.8 6.5 2.5 
Belgium ....... 63 5.1 9.4 6.7 


Japs Fear Competition 
Toxro—Rumors have cropped up in 
Japan that the Department of Com- 
merce and Industry is actively oppos- 
ing the plan to set up a large-scale motor 
plant in Manchukuo on the ground that 
it is bound to compete with the automo- 
tive industry in Japan, which is looking 
forward to the development of the conti- 
nental market after the hostilities are 
ended in China. Other heavy industries 
have raised objections to the building of 
competing industries in the new empire. 
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“Business” ? 

Reaver D. L. Carr writes from Erie 
about the cover on the Dec. 31 issue: 
he “couldn’t help but notice that all the 
television men were ‘be-moustached’.” 
Wants to know whether this is “to dif- 
ferentiate R.C.A. men from other ‘tele- 
visioned gentlemen’—or is it just one of 
those things?” 

Gosh—I don’t know! This television 
thing is pretty deep stuff. There may 
be some occult connection between those 
moustaches and the new “art form.” Or 
maybe they’re just “business,” which the 

on page 22 of that issue defines 
as “anything in television for which a 
technical designation is lacking or for- 
gotten by the speaker.” The glossary 
goes on to say, however, that the term 
is “badly over-worked.” So perhaps— 
oh well, write your own ticket! 


Dixie Roll-Call 


A propos the recent roll-ggJl of Patterson 
alumni, John F. McMahon, of Pitts- 
burgh, has heard it rumored that Atlantic 
Steel Co., of Atlanta, rates high as an 
“alma mater” for steel executives. They 
say, he reports, that the iron and steel 
industry is rich in top flight executives 
who got their start in Dixie. Any nomi- 
nations? 


Defense 


A New Yorx reaper writes to endorse 
and second Business Weex’s editorial on 
“National Defense” in the Dec. 17 issue: 

“Just how much rearmament is 
needed,” he concedes, “we laymen can- 
not judge, but such money as is spent 
should certainly be expended as deter- 
mined by military experts, rather than 
where it will make the greatest show. 
Those of us who were in the AEF. 
remember the chaos that resulted from 
trying to equip our army. I had it brought 
home even more strongly while I was 
brigaded with the British, for I heard 
many bitter comments from younger 
brothers of those who had sacrificed their 
lives in the early days of the war, when 
they were forced to match a well- 
equipped enemy with nothing much but 
courage. If we have military problems 
to meet, America should be sold on the 
need for making our expenditures 
intelligently.” 

And, he might have added, not planned 
with an eye to their domestic political 
effects, This may be a counsel of per- 
fection, but the more Americans there 
are who can remember back twenty 
years and who make themselves heard, 
the more chance there is for defensive 
preparedness as distinct from political 
Preparedness. For they will recognize 


that next time we may not have a shel- 
tered year-and-a-half to get ready for 
war after we get into it. 


Bust It 


Years AGo, so runs the yarn, two trains 
bumped at a grade crossing somewhere 
out West. The state legislature decided 
that something ought to be done about 
it. So they passed a law which provided 
that “whenever two railroad trains shall 
approach each other on_ intersecting 
tracks, both trains shall stop short of 
the intersection and neither shall pro- 
ceed until the other has passed.” 

After reading some of the controver- 
sies of recent weeks on government fiscal 
policies, I can’t help but feel that the 
spokesmen for both sides have got them- 
selves into somewhat the same fix. 

The “government spenders” contend 
that when private investment bogs down, 
the government must use its credit to 
do enough spending to make up for the 
deficiency; and that this must continue 
until private enterprise has resumed its 
normal rate of investment. So they say: 
“We can’t stop spending on the govern- 
ment account until you resume spending 
on private account.” 

But the “budget balancers” hold that 
private enterprise should not and will 
not incur the risks of expanding its 
investments so long as it is faced by the 
menace of what President Roosevelt 
once called “loose fiscal policy.” So they 
say: “We can’t start spending on private 
account until you stop spending on 
government account.” And there you are. 

To most of us, concerned only with 
breaking the jam, it looks as though 
these parties should be able to get to- 
gether on some kind of a deal that would 
do just that. Surely there must be some 
formula by which to bridge such a gap. 
It’s being done every day both in busi- 
ness and in politics: why can’t it be 
done between business and politics? 

If we assume, for the moment, that 
the “spenders” are right, that they dare 
not stop their spending until private 
enterprise is more active, cannot some- 
one on their side do something to remove 
some of the doubt and distrust that hold 
back private enterprise? If he has a mind 
to, Harry Hopkins in his new réle might 
be able to make a substantial contribu- 
tion to this end. And Congress now is in 
position to help a lot, if it will fix its mind 
for a little while on long-term values 


we have right now the 
bust it that has opened up 
time. Here’s hoping! 


MODERNIZING? 


Then you will want to get a copy of 
this new free booklet “Lighting 
Recommendations for Offices.” 
Tells why Better Light 
brings better work . .. 
pictures how many 
companies protect cyes, 
cut down errors, speed 
tasks with amazing new 
Wakefield Commodores, 
molded from Plaskon. 
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CERTIFICATION 


Some manufacturers find certifice- 
tion of products a helpful selling 
tool. For many years E. T. L. hes 
checked products by test. . . certi- 
fied their conformance to industry 
specifications. 
We invite inquiries about 
our experience. 
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A Message 


‘Fei SIGNIFICANCE of an annual message of the Presi- 
dent of the United States cannot, of course, be limited 
to its import in terms of business alone. But the Presi- 
dent’s attitude toward business is so essential a part of 
his national policy that appraisals of the 1939 message 
in those terms are inevitable. Some have appeared in 
the daily press ; some have been offered by readers. Most 
of them remark on the absence this year of the jibes at 
business that have spotted previous Presidential re- 
ports on the state of the nation. A few underlined para- 
graphs that seemed to hint at political concessions to 
business opinion on disputed New Deal laws. Attention 
is directed to evidence that Mr. Roosevelt has been 
moved by the November election returns. 


Tas MOST HARD-BOILED Jog of fitting the implica- 
tions of this message into the business outlook will find 
justification for much comment of this type. But what- 
ever one thought that he heard over the air, a care- 
ful reading of the President’s address reveals no evi- 
dence for a belief that he concedes the need of any 
fundamental change in the reform legislation of the 
past six years. Not only have we “forged national in- 
struments adequate to meet” our “deep-seated prob- 
lems,” but “never have there been six years of such 
far-flung internal preparedness in our history.” If the 
election prompted the reference to a need of “machin- 
ing down” some of the instruments, it has not weakened 
Mr. Roosevelt’s confidence that “the American people, 
as a whole, have accepted them.” His forthright words 
make it difficult to read in what he has said any new 
respect for business, or to give his admission of legis- 
lative shortcomings, anything like the weight behind 
his claims of achievement. 

At those points where the President accorded to the 
platform of business anything more than the broadest 
recognition, he certainly was not specifically encour- 
aging. For instance, the most explicit reference to 
employer’s worries about the labor situation under the 
New Deal came in his recommendation for “the per- 
fecting of labor organization and a universally un- 
grudging attitude by employers toward the labor 
movement until there is a minimum of interruption of 
production and employment because of disputes.” In 
this, as in other apparent concessions, it is not easy 
to see any genuine change of heart. 

It will not suffice to answer that it is too much to 
expect an astute politician to admit a setback. In the 
careful wording of the message, there is far more evi- 


to Business 


dence to justify the consistent judgment of astute 
business men, that although the President may tack 
a bit when unfavorable winds spring up, he does not 
change his course. If 1939 heralds any change at all, 
it is but an increasing reliance on public spending 
rather than on business cooperation, to produce a 
national income that will spell recovery (page 17). 


I, 18 EVIDENT that those who are not content with the 
Roosevelt course must look once again, as in previous 
years, to Congress. The President himself, in obviously 
baiting tones, has challenged Congress to effect econ- 
omies if it can. Now it is up to those who think that 
Congress can do that to show their willingness to coop- 
erate with the new spirit of independence in the na- 
tional legislature. Strongest of all the implications of 
the message, perhaps, was that which pointed to a 
choice between the road indicated by presidential ad- 
visers such as Mr. Eccles, and that laid down by the 
European dictators. But that, in fact, is not our only 
choice: neither can the President make it our only 
choice by the simple device of invoking national unity 
against those foreign threats on which he dwells so 
feelingly. 

To deal in generalities, as the President did in his 
message, is to oversimplify the job. Despite his easy 
assurance, he is finding it no simple task to spend our 
way to recovery. Social appeals or skillful rhetoric 
may make that course appear simpler and less painful 
than that of adjusting our national policy to remove 
the present checks on private enterprise and to restore 
to business the ability to take its natural part in the 
national economy. But it is this last course, so studi- 
ously evaded by the President, that appeals most 
strongly to the ‘instincts of the American people. And 
this is the choice that they are looking to Congress 
to make in their behalf. 
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